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A choice selection of Great Works in World Literature, edited 
for introductory courses in literature and the Humanities— 


Classics 


Published under the editorship of R. C. Bain, Cornell University, 
Herpert Davis, Smith College, and W.C. DeVane, Yale University 
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First Comments from Teachers 


“The basic idea of authentic texts 
done by competent scholars and avail- 
able at 30¢ is good because most 
useful.""—Lyon N. RuicHarpson, 
Western Reserve University 


**This seems to me an excellent edi- 
tion (FAUST, Part I) and admirably 
suited for the course in the Humani- 
E. Taytor, Welles- 
ley College 


“Quality has not been sacrificed in 
making these volumes available at 
small cost to the student.’’—Dovuc- 
Lass S. Merap, Pennsylvania State 


College 
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rare accomplishment! Sound 
scholarship, engaging format, timely 
availability at low cost.’’—Ratpx AL- 
AN McCanseg, University of Wisconsin 


“T like the brevity of the glossarial 
notes and their convenient position 
at the foot of each page.’’—ArTHUR 
E. Koenic, Purdue University 


‘*Professor Bald has edited this play 
(HENRY IV, Part I) with the sort of 
intelligent economy which instruc- 
tor a student alike will appreciate. 
His Introduction, a highly com- 
pressed and illuminating one, is a 
model of succinctness.’’—CHARLEs 
Durry, University of Akron 
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SECOND EDITION 
A new anthology which makes available within one cover 
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Newman, Charles Glicksberg, Ordway Tead, Herbert Agar, 
Irving Langmuir, Archibald MacLeish, Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, Deems Taylor, Walter Lippmann. 
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mere nodding acquaintance with a large number. 
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RAYMOND W. SHORT, Sweet Briar College 


In a single book Professor Short conveniently brings together Haw- 
thorne’s The Scarlet Letter, Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn, Melville’s Billy 
Budd, and Henry James’ Daisy Miller. The penetrating introduction on 
American novels in general and the biographic sketches of the authors in 
the collection help the student form his evaluations in relation to our 
national thought and spirit. 
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Drawings by Richard Smith 
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A combined textbook-workbook presenting 
instruction and practice in the arts of writing, 
reading, speaking, and listening based upon 
the premise that effective communication is 
the product of logical thought. 
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New Highways in 
College Composition 


By HOMER A. WATT, OSCAR CARGILL, and WILLIAM CHARVAT 


75,000 copies in nine printings is the outstanding record of this book since 
its publication four years ago. This proven popularity is largely due to 
three basic principles on which it is based: 


First—It practices what it preaches. Excellent examples of the theories ex- 
pounded in the text are continually before the student, in the authors’ 
readable, clear style. 


Second—The reading selections have been carefully chosen for literary 
merit and for timeliness. They include the best work of eminent authors. 


Third—The emphasis is on the practicality of grammar. 


Presented as three books in one—Rhetoric, Reader, and Handbook—this 
volume provides a year’s program, detailed and carefully thought out. 


College List, $3.75 


Using Books and Libraries eeviseo 


All the student needs to know in order to use the library is contained in 
this 88 page manual. The format is simple and attractive. The style is 
brief and non-technical. Two-color typography is used to explain the card 
catalog. An important improvement of the Revision is the listing of new 


reference books. College List, $1.25 


Descriptive English Grammar 
By HOMER C. HOUSE and SUSAN E. HARMAN 


More than 300 diagrammatic illustrations simplify and clarify word clause 
relationships in this complete, concise grammar. The text is divided into 
two parts: Grammatical Form and Sentence Analysis. It is distinguished 
by clear treatment of the English verb system, and a simple, unequivocal 
style. College List, $2.75 
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The Top “‘Best-Seller”’ 
Among Freshman Composition Texts 


A COMPLETE COURSE 
IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


Revised Edition 
By HARRY SHAW 


So improved is the new Complete Course (published in April 
1945) that already close to one hundred colleges and univer- 
sities which never used the original text have adopted the revised 
edition. These mew adoptions include such institutions as 
Baylor University, Boston University, Randolph-Macon 
College, Simmons College, Texas Christian University, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, University of New Hampshire, Wabash 
College, etc. More than three hundred colleges and univer- 
sities have adopted the text since it was first published. 


So popular is the new Complete Course that in spite of our best 
efforts we were not able to fill all of our fall orders. We have 
just received a large new printing, and we have on order for 
next summer and fall requirements one of the largest single 
printings we have ever made of a college text. 


NOTE: We also hope to have ample stock for summer and fall 
classes of the two separate volumes in which the Complete 
Course is available: Writing and Rewriting, which reprints the 
Rhetoric and Handbook, and A Collection of Readings for 
Writers, which reprints the extensive readings. 


A Complete Course in Freshman English—$3.60 
A Collection of Readings for Writers—$2.80 
Writing and Rewriting—$1.80 
Workbook for A Complete Course in Freshman English—$0.80 


HARPER AND BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street New York 16, New York 
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Conrad Richter: Early Americana 


DAYTON KOHLER’ 


Conran RicHTER has reclaimed two 
segments of the American past widely 
separated in geography and time. Early 
Americana is a collection of stories about 
buffalo hunters, cowpunchers, and home- 
steaders in the region of the Staked 
Plains, the Llano Estacado of Southwest 
border history. The Sea of Grass holds 
within its brief framework the sweep and 
drama of the cow country at the end of 
the last century, when cattlemen fought 
to hold their free range against the 
nester’s fence and plow. Tacey Cromwell 
has for its background the Arizona 
mining town of Bisbee in its roaring 
boom days, a contrast between the lusty, 
swarming life of Brewery Gulch and the 
prim respectability of Quality Hill. The 
Trees and The Fields trace the growth of 
a pioneer settlement in the territory west 
of the Alleghenies and north of the Ohio 
River. In an age of period-piece fiction 
stuffed with names and dates, these 
novels have a simple human warmth and 
vigor because they are written in terms 
of their own characters and atmosphere, 
without reference to historical figures or 
events of the early eighteen hundreds, 
* Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
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and the result is something fresh and ef- 
fective in regional writing. The Free Man, 
however, links its plot with Concord and 
Bunker Hill; its background takes in a 
group of freedom-loving Pennsylvania 
Dutch settlers resisting British authority 
on the farming frontier beyond the Blue 
Mountains. 

On one level these books belong to the 
eager nationalism of the depression thir- 
ties, when writers as divergent as Van 
Wyck Brooks and Kenneth Roberts tried 
to find in the certainties of a recovered 
past an answer to the problems of the 
present. This literary rediscovery of 
America will be written as one of the 
most remarkable phenomena of our 
muddled age. For suddenly, in a period 
which seemed overshadowed by a Marx- 
ian dialectic of economic determinism 
and social reportage, the sense of the 
past, striking with all the force of a new 
idea, struggled to become articulate. 
There is only one explanation for this 
furious urge to reclaim the national past: 
it was, as competent criticism has al- 
ready pointed out, an invocation. 

But to many writers the past was 
glorious simply because it was the past 
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rather than a pattern of continuity with 
the present. This was antiquarianism, 
uncritical and often sentimental, the past 
recalled because its finished story was re- 
mote from the disorders of our time. 
Viewed today, the novels of these writ- 
ers seem to have hardly anything to do 
with life at all, except accidentally; 
they are periods chronicled in detail, 
landscapes filled with figures. What is 
lacking is a sense of human achievement 
and human failure, a knowledge of the 
same struggles, hopes, and fears which 
are at the bottom of the panicky ques- 
tioning of life heard today. 

The historical novelist can make no 
greater demand on his art than to com- 
pel a belief that the life of the past was 
little different from our own, or better. 
If he begins without this aim in mind, he 
ends by cutting us off from a past which 
is everywhere memorable and alive over 
the American landscape. In his handling 
of the past Conrad Richter is an artist 
in prose. His short, compact novels dem- 
onstrate the fact that story-telling 
need not be subordinated to docu- 
mentation of history, for reality of the 
imagination can be made more compel- 
ling than the appearance of fact. To him 
a story is always a record of human ex- 
perience, regardless of time or setting. 
In short, he has been writing novels while 
other and more popular writers were 
turning out sword-and-musket romances 
or historical theses dressed up as fiction. 

Sometimes a writer’s choice of title dis- 
closes the whole nature and scope of his 
work. In the case of Conrad Richter, 
Early Americana describes his interest in 
frontier life and his deep regional feeling. 
Out of the yellowing files of old news- 
papers, letters, land deeds, and out of 
tales heard at first hand from men and 
women who were pioneers in the early 
Southwest, he has enlivened and re- 
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shaped a group of stories in the primitive 
tradition of much Western fiction— 
primitive in their treatment of bravery, 
loyalty, endurance, a sure eye, and a 
quick hand as the necessary virtues for 
frontier survival and in the value set 
upon masculine skills with horse, rope, 
and gun. At the same time his stories 
have the flavor and drama of the West 
with the melodrama and sentiment 
drained away, and their authenticity 
warrants closer inspection. 

The qualities which set these stories 
apart from the two-gun epics of the pulp 
magazines and Hollywood horse operas 
are precisely those which distingush 
Conrad Richter as a writer: restraint, 
selectiveness, a use of surface details 
scattered with apparent casualness, and 
a close narrative structure which gives 
these details meaning, a texture of style. 
Early Americana yields a pure pleasure. 
This effect comes partly from the legen- 
dary nature of the stories themselves. We 
feel that this is the past and that these 
things have happened. But, as in Willa 
Cather’s best work, it is the past only 
once removed in memory, for in the 
American Southwest, at least, the fron- 
tier experience was shared by men and 
women now living and so is linked in 
memory with the present. Partly, too, 
this effect is the result of a style that is 
always clear, supple, colloquial, with an 
occasional tribe figure of frontier speech 
in its phrasing. 

Richter’s handling of idiom, character, 
and the acts of living reveal the working 
of a point of view. His stories are pro- 
jected into a middle distance where his 
people act freely, away from the passions 
and prejudices of the present. In this 
middle distance the rigors and dangers 
of the frontier do not enlarge upon life 
for pictorial or dramatic effect; they are 
its actual substance. If the present in- 
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trudes briefly upon the past, as it does in 
several of the stories, it is only because 
the lives of these people stretch into our 
own time. Here we perceive the shaping 
of a narrative method. Some of these 
stories are told in reminiscence by a 
character who stands solidly upon the 
scene but somewhere on the circumfer- 
ence of action. The advantages of this 
method are twofold. The story of remi- 
niscence takes in both past and present, 
and it is a form particularly suited to the 
literature of a late frontier like the South- 
west. 

The cowtown and the Long Trail are 
frontier history in brief passage, for the 
cattle kingdom rose and fell within the 
experience of a single generation. Styliza- 
tion of the cowboy story was almost as 
rapid. The branding iron followed the 
long rifle, the mother lode, and the plow 
in westward fantasy, and the cattle coun- 
try created its own literature and its own 
mythology. Cattle Annie and Pecos Bill 
and all the outlaw clan are as much a 
part of the national imagination as Mike 
Fink or Paul Bunyan. It is easy enough 
to understand the cowboy as a folk hero. 
His background was a wide landscape of 
short grass, desert, and mountains, 
evoking primitive nature mysticism. His 
dress was by necessity picturesque, his 
daily routine masculine and dangerous, 
his speech salty and blunt. Physical pride 
and sharp humor made him a creature 
capable of both horseplay and deadly 
violence. But it is ironical that the quali- 
ties which lifted him into literature 
stiffened him at the same time into a 
stock character of Wild West fiction. 
“When you call me that, smile!” So 
Owen Wister’s Virginian drawled a liter- 
ary commonplace in the 1902 classic of 
sagebrush romance. The few realistic 
and intelligent novels about the West 
have been ignored by criticism, which 
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now takes the conventions and clichés 
of the Western story for granted. Writers 
of real talent—witness Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes—have passed almost without 
notice. 

Something of the same indifference 
surrounded The Sea of Grass when it ap- 
peared in 1937. No one, so far as I know, 
has commented upon the rightness of 
form in Conrad Richter’s first novel. At 
the time, reviewers voiced a common 
misunderstanding when they compared 
it to A Lost Lady, a novel it resembles 
in nothing except length and the use of a 
youthful narrator, and so gave the im- 
pression that Richter was trying to re- 
write Willa Cather in a Wild West 
setting. Yet it was plain to anyone who 
read that the power of the novel lay in its 
theme, not its length, and that the novel 
as reminiscence was for Richter the best 
way to tell the story of some people who 
lived in the range country of New 
Mexico between 1885 and 1910. 

The Sea of Grass is first of all a book 
about people. In the Salt Fork country 
Colonel Jim Brewton has willed a vast 
cattle empire into being. He is the old- 
time pioneer who has conquered the land 
but cannot hold it against railroad law 
and the nesters. He is defeated by the 
land-grabbers he defies and the emo- 
tional conflicts of his own household. 
Lutie Brewton can never fit herself into 
her husband’s rude world; she must cut 
herself off from the shaggy plains by a 
wall of tamarisks and cottonwoods 
around the ranch house, a house full of 
guests, a more sophisticated lover. This 
Brice Chamberlain is a political self- 
seeker, who champions homesteading 
rights to break the power of the cattle 
barons. We view these people through 
the eyes of the colonel’s nephew, who 
grew up on the ranch and later returned, 
a young doctor, to practice medicine in 
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Salt Fork. Through him, too, we realize 
that this is really Brock Brewton’s story 
at the end. Brock, son of Lutie and her 
Populist lover, cannot understand the 
nobility of the colonel’s West—only its 
wildness and violence. He dies, a border 
badman, and his death breaks the 
colonel’s moral will, though not his pride. 

These people are superior to their 
background. We are not reading a local 
colorist. The surface decoration of most 
Western fiction—night herding, the 
roundup, cowboy sprees—is lacking here. 
The look of the country, its vastness, its 
activities, even its stern code of justice, 
are sketched briefly: 

His rude empire is dead and quartered today 
like a steer on the meat-block, but I still lie in 
bed at night and see it tossing, pitching, leaping 
in the golden sunlight of more than fifty years 
ago, sweeping up to his very door, stretching a 
hundred and twenty miles north and south 
along the river, and rolling as far into the sunset 
as stock could roam—a ranch larger than 
Massachusetts with Connecticut thrown in, his 
fabulous herds of Texas cattle sprinkled like 
grains of cinnamon across the horizons, his name 
a legend even then, his brand familiar as the 
ABC’s in every packing house, and his word the 
law, not dead sentences in a book, but a moving 
finger writing on a cottonwood tree where all 
who rode could very plainly read. 


Later as he rides out to attend Brock, 
trapped and dying in a nester’s shack, 
the young doctor looks at the land again 
and sees it scorching in the raw sunlight, 
with nesters’ families huddled about 
sagging dugouts, and rusted plows in 
fields where wheat will not grow in hot, 
rainless summers. Sand is beginning to 
drift among dugouts and rotting fence 
posts. Like its people, the land has been 
ravaged by years of conflict and change. 
Richter’s narrator is a realist. He makes 
no comment where none is needed. 

Tacey Cromwell has the same remi- 
niscent pattern. Here the finely-realized 


atmosphere of a copper mining town in 
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its boom days is background for the story 
of a dance-hall fancy woman, her 
gambler lover and his small half-brother, 
and the miner’s orphan she adopts. In 
Bisbee Tacey hopes to find the security 
she had never known in her Socorro 
past. But her attempts fail when the chil- 
dren are taken away from her by the 
town’s prim housewives and her lover de- 
serts her to make a respectable mar- 
riage. Tacey’s story is genuine and mov- 
ing. In the hands of another writer it 
might have been a sentimental or moral 
lesson of the price a bad woman must 
pay. Richter gives it an air of realism and 
restraint because it is told by a boy inno- 
cent of the social implications of the 
story but shrewdly observant of the re- 
sults. 

In The Trees Conrad Richter drew for 
the first time upon his own resources of 
family legend handed down from the 
early Pennsylvania-Ohio frontier. To 
read this novel is to enter completely 
the world of the past, to limit all think- 
ing and feeling to a point of view that 
gives no hint of time beyond the lives of 
its people. This is the particular triumph 
of Richter’s art. In one sense his novel 
is all detail about pioneer living, but 
every detail is lifelike. If Richter has his 
own ideas about the frontier experience, 
the pioneer waste, the lessons of hunger 
or pain, or the hardships of scratch farm- 
ing in a forest clearing, we do not know 
what they are. Richter does not step for- 
ward to tell us what his novel is about, 
as another writer might do. It is enough 
that these things are, that they happen 
to the people he has assembled. Nor are 
they assembled so that the story may get 
under way. They suddenly stand before 
us, stepping upon the scene as the 
Luckett family walk out of the forest 
twilight and go about their business. 
Things happen by themselves and are 
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understood in themselves. The story un- 
folds as simply and naturally as the 
succession of the seasons. 

If the novel has a theme, it is the 
theme of man’s seeking. For Worth 
Luckett, the hunter, it is the solitary life 
of the woods, the secret world of the fox 
and the deer, but for his wife, worn out 
by childbearing and years of wandering, 
it is hunger for neighbors like those she 
knew in girlhood back on the Conestoga. 
For Sayward, the self-reliant, it is the 
desire for a home place. Then the 
mother dies. After young Sulie is lost in 
the woods, Worth heads west toward the 
French settlements. Louie Scurrah, half- 
Indian scout, marries one sister and runs 
away with another. Sayward stays and 
plants, and cuts the trees to let in sun 
on her cabin clearing until, in a scene of 
pathos and rough humor, she takes for 
husband a young woods hermit, Portius 
Wheeler, New England lawyer. 

This is the only novel I know that 
makes us feel what the first settlers must 
have felt when they faced the wilderness 
of trees on the American frontier, the 
gloom of deep woods where the sun never 
shone, the terror of straying from dim 
trails on the forest floor. These trees are 
not objects of natural beauty; they are a 
barrier that threatens man’s survival. It 
is easy to understand the frontiersman 
cutting and burning to clear his fields and 
to destroy the woods where wild animals 
and raiding Indians lurked. 

Everywhere she went the trees stood around 
her like a great herd of wild beasts. Up and up 
shot the heavy butts of the live ones. Down and 
down every which way on the forest floor lay the 
thick rotting butts of the dead ones. Alive or 
dead, they were mostly grown over with moss. 
The light that came down here was dim and 
green. All day, even in the cabin, you lived in 
a green light. 

The Fields carries forward the story of 
The Trees. Here is the second stage of 


the conquest of the frontier. The game 
has almost disappeared; Indians are no 
longer a menace. Now is the time to farm 
the land and build a meeting-house and 
a school. Slowly a frontier settlement 
takes shape. Sayward has her duties with 
her family and her fields. Portius, as 
awkward with his hands as he is skilled 
with, words, becomes Lawyer Wheeler, 
a backwoods politician, an authority on 
land deeds, taxes, education. Outwardly 
very little happens in this novel, but big 
scenes are not needed to show the hard 
work and slow growth that built a 
frontier community. 

Painstaking research underlies these 
books, but they illustrate the fact that 
the more a novelist knows about a region 
or a period the less his atmosphere de- 
pends on local color for its effect. Conrad 
Richter has a great fund of information 
of the precise sort that a historical 
novelist must have. He knows what his 
people looked like and the clothes they 
wore, how they built and furnished their 
cabins, how they married and buried 
their dead, what happened after an 
Indian raid, how they farmed their crops, 
what their jokes were and the songs they 
sang. This knowledge, however, is never 
more than the underpinning of his story. 
There is no surface decoration here— 
merely the facts of pioneer existence 
springing from a background of simple 
necessity. The remarkable fact is that he 
has accomplished so much with so little 
reference to actual history. Only one date 
is certain. When Sayward bears her first 
child, Portius is away attending the 
Chillicothe convention which ratified the 
constitution to make Ohio a state. The 
year is 1803. Backwoods gossip links 
Louie Scurrah with Simon Girty; Mad 
Anthony Wayne’s name is mentioned 
twice. There are no novels quite like 
Richter’s in the whole range of historical 
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fiction. Together they probably give us 
our truest picture of the everyday reali- 
ties of frontier life. 

The Free Man isa fable of the common 
man’s will to freedom. It is the moving 
and often tragic story of early patriotism 
in the Pennsylvania Dutch settlements, 
where young Henner Dellicker flees to 
escape the hard lot of a Palatine re- 
demptioner in an English household in 
Philadelphia. In the country west of the 
Tulpehocken he gains a new name by 
calling himself Henry Free, or Frey as it 
sounds in the dialect, and becomes a 
captain in Washington’s army, a home- 
spun patriot and patriarch in his old age. 
The novelette has the knowledge of place 
and time and the quiet narrative charm 
found in all Richter’s books; the story is 
dramatic and real, the characterization 
full and authentic; but the final effect 
does not quite carry conviction. The clue, 
I think, is found almost at the end of the 
novel, when Henry Frey says, ‘You got 
to remember a king can make war in a 
hurry, but what the representatives of 
the people do takes a long time.” This is 
the special pleading of the past we have 
heard in many novels of recent years. It 
is the attempt to inspirit the present with 
the lessons of history. 

Conrad Richter’s novels give the im- 
pression of definite achievement within 
a limited field. Alfred Kazin, however, 
has recently pointed out the importance 
of the minor writer in an age of crisis like 
our own. It is more difficult today to do 
what the novelist has done in the past, to 
create a real human scene whose mean- 
ings are revealed in terms of character 
and story, than it is to imitate the great 
novelists who have struggled with lan- 
guage, fable, and symbolism to find new 
forms for the novel and a new concept of 
man and history. The imitative form of 
much modern fiction, the concern for 
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world values, are symptoms of a new 
provincialism which uses the loose struc- 
ture of the novel to write political doc- 
trine, battle reports, biography, private 
mysticism. Richter works within a rec- 
ognizable and authentic folk tradition. 
He is an example of Kazin’s minor novel- 
ist, the traditional story-teller. In The 
Trees and The Fields people and story are 
sufficient to support the structure and 
meaning of these novels, without need 
for a larger framework of topical refer- 
ence. The simple and sometimes lyric 
effects of Richter’s work are the results of 
a discipline that shows itself in several 
ways. 

Form is always appropriate to the 
themes and substance of his books. Per- 
haps it is significant that he began as a 
writer of short stories, for he seems to 
have little talent for the loose-gaited 
novel as it has usually been written in 
America. His method at best is episodic 
rather than chronological. Externally 
The Sea of Grass consists of only three 
episodes which span a generation in time. 
Several of the chapters in The Trees and 
The Fields exist as short stories complete 
in themselves. These books derive from 
the earlier novella, a determinable form 
of single effect. In the short novel, time 
and space are relative. The writer must 
cut sharply across a day-to-day unfold- 
ing of events to find the revealing situa- 
tion or crisis in the lives of his people. An 
illuminating episode can compress the 
experience of a lifetime. Character must 
be deftly drawn to satisfy the needs of 
each situation. And the short novel is 
easily adapted to the story as reminis- 
cence, for a narrator can move backward 
and forward in time to balance what has 
already happened with the immediate 
scene. Richter has mastered the unity of 
effect which the short novel demands. 

In the process he has tuned a simple, 
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colloquial style rich in elemental feeling 
and precise in narrative effect. It is the 
pioneer speech assimilated from old 
letters and records and regional imagery, 
just remote enough from our own speech 
to be convincing but never archaic. One 
example will serve. In one section of The 
Fields Sayward has been left with her 
children during a period of frontier 
famine. She goes out to find game with 
a rifle she has never used, and she shoots 
at a wild turkey in the woods: 


When she opened her eyes from the thuhder- 
clap, nothing but the frozen woods lay in sight. 
The snow among the butts stretched from here 
to yonder, empty of bird or beast. She couldn’t 
mind when she felt so spited and downhearted. 
She felt like she couldn’t get up from her knees. 
Then from behind the granddaddy log, a bronze 
and gold feathered wing heaved up and fell out 
of sight. Hardly could she believe her good 
fortune when she got there, and hardly could 
she get her hands on it quick enough so it 
couldn’t get away. She told herself she could go 
back to her hungry young ones now. Wouldn’t 
their mouths gape and their eyes pop when they 
saw their mam come across the clearing with a 
whole slew of turkey cock, its blood-red wattles 
a dragging on the snow! Tomorrow she would 
take some white meat, a drumstick and a second 
joint over for Mrs. Covenhoven, Genny and 
Guerdon. Her own young ones would have 
plenty to eat till Portius got back. 


This prose, written with occasional in- 
correctness of folk speech, is capable of 


sharp and evocative effects. There is first 


of all the appearance of the scene itself— — 


“frozen woods lay in sight,” “a bronze 
and gold feathered wing heaved up,” 
“blood-red wattles a dragging on the 
snow.”’ On another level there is the ex- 
pression of the primitive instinct for sur- 
vival, a physical joy in the prospect of 
rich food. The closing sentences of the 
passage indicate something quite differ- 
ent, a sense of social responsibility on 
Sayward’s part not only to her family 
but also to her frontier neighbors in lik 

Conrad Richter’s novels are regional- 
ism as art. Although criticism cannot 
grow too solemn over thenf, they deserve 
attention because they have added much 
to our understanding of the regional 
scene. As a writer he is still in mid- 
career. A new short novel, Always Young 
and Fair, has been announced for early 
publication. This is a story of life in a 
Pennsylvania town from the Spanish war 
on, and it is drawn from Richter’s own 
background and experience. Later The 
Town will continue his story of the forest 
conquered and a town settled on the 
Ohio frontier. Clearly The Fields is not a 
stopping place in his survey of the 
American past. 
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"Tae main impression received from 
recently re-reading in succession The 
Taming of the Shrew and The Merry 
Wives of Windsor is a new realization of 
Shakespeare’s comic gusto. In both plays 
there is the same amazing comic speed so 
essential to good farce, and in the Italian 
play this speed accomplishes many 
things—notably, I think, the glossing- 
over of the ectually brutal actions of 
Petruchio, turning that surprising gentle- 
man miraculously into a far more pleas- 
ant and amiable fellow than many of the 
young gentlemen of the romantic come- 
dies. On the face of it, he should be much 
less agreeable than Bassanio or Claudio 
or Bertram, yet he lives so zestfully even 
on the pages of the script that one for- 
gives him anything. What makes him 
different is the gusto or sense of full life 
with which Shakespeare has endowed 
him. And this sense of gusto pervades 
both farces. 

Critics have puzzled their minds end- 
lessly over Shakespeare’s cavalier drop- 
ping of Christopher Sly after the induc- 
tion. I think the sense of gusto may really 
have been responsible for the dropping of 
the engaging Sly. When giving himself a 
chance to treat of actual folk figures 
from contemporary life, Shakespeare’s 
mémory and observation provided him 
with so many possible types that his cup 
of dramatis personae ran over, and occa- 
sionally some of his most attractive crea- 
tions got somewhat lost in the running- 
over process. But to me the disappear- 


* Associate professor of English and director of 
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ance of Sly is not so much a matter for 
mourning as is the too infrequent appear- 
ance of Master Slender in The Merry 
Wives. To me there is about this faintly 
etched character an immense charm, 
which a study of his actual lines in the 
farce does not seem completely to ex- 
plain. I find him almost certainly the 
most lovable of Shakespeare’s studies in 
stupidity. Scholars have found him a sort 
of early draft of Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 
This seems to me not even faint appre- 
ciation of the credibility and fascination 
of Master Slender. Fond as I am of 
Andrew and his engaging, precariously 
balanced wits (and I have produced 
Twelfth Night twice and have seen it sev- 
eral times in other amateur and profes- 
sional productions), I can find in him 
nothing so admirably realized as Slen- 
der’s joy in hunting, his masculine boast 
of familiarity with Sackerson, his half- 
inarticulate and completely self-belying 
embarrassment before Anne Page, or, 
finally, his real love for her. Only an im- 
mense prodigality of creative genius 
could allow a dramatist so nearly to dis- 
card such a portrait; only an overflowing 
gusto for life and those who live it could 
let Master Slender’s slim outline go 
uncompleted merely so that the comic 
plot might proceed. 

I believe it is accepted that in The 
Merry Wives Shakespeare was, as it were, 
toying with the comedy of humors of 
Jonson and other contemporaries; but 
nowhere, certainly, in the true comedies 
of humors will one meet a figure so 
genuine and so moving as Master Slen- 
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der. Much has been written of the charm 
of Anne Page—lI find myself increasingly 
wondering whether all of us do not see 
that damsel through the loving eyes of 
Slender. This wonder was heightened re- 
cently when I witnessed a quite good 
portrayal of Anne and a completely mis- 
conceived playing of Slender in the 
Charles Coburn production of the play. 
One of Slender’s first speeches, one that 
haunts my mind to the distraction of far 
nobler and stronger lines from the same 
author, one that I fancy rings in the 
minds of those who discourse upon Anne 
Page, is that amazingly simple but in- 
explicably beautiful reply in which poor, 
humble Slender seeks to conceal from 
Shallow and Evans how nearly they have 
touched his own thoughts in their sugges- 
tion of a union between “Master Abra- 
ham and Mistress Anne.” Shy always in 
discussion of love or courtship, expand- 
ing only in the talk of hunting and his 
pride of Cousin Shallow’s position, Mas- 
ter Slender, speaking with apparent dif- 
fidence, says simply with immortalizing 
brevity: ‘‘ Mistress Anne Page? She has 
brown hair, and speaks small like a 
woman.” One might almost fancy that 
- the author had slipped in a personal com- 
ment upon Anne were not the sincerity 
of this feeling in Slender echoed so 
definitely in the thrice-whispered “Ah, 
sweet Anne Page!” of Slender in the first 
scene of the third act, where the action, 
although it might be calculated to appeal 
to his love of masculine business, cannot 
distract his thoughts from his mistress. 
Slender’s conduct in this scene might be 
interpreted by a low comedian as merely 
a sort of maudlin infatuation, but there is 
in his speeches throughout a quality 
which convinces me, on the basis of 
twenty-five years’ experience as actor 
and director, that this character must be 
played, and should be interpreted by 
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critics, as a very serious and genuine 
person. Contrast the “fritters of Eng- 
lish”? made by Evans and Caius and 
Dame Quickly with the perfect sincerity 
evident in the rhythm and general under- 


lying tone of this: 


“T will marry her, sir, at your request; but 
if there be no great love in the beginning, yet 
heaven may decrease it upon better acquaint- 
ance, when we are married and have more 
occasion to know one another; I hope, upon 
familiarity will grow more contempt: but if you 
say, ‘Marry her,’ I will marry her; that I am 
freely dissolved, and dissolutely.” 


Leave aside poor, stupid Slender’s uncon- 
scious grammatical and verbal “‘fritters” 
and attend to the rhythm of the simple 
and sincere meaning, and you may well 
echo Shallow’s ‘Ay, I think my cousin 
meant well.” 

For all the faintness of his outline, dim 
in the mammoth shadow of Sir John’s 
gigantic bulk, there is evident through- 
out his appearances the same serious 
consistency in Slender’s attitude toward 
himself. “‘Though I cannot remember 
what I did when you made me drunk,” 
he tells Falstaff’s villainous followers, 
“yet I am not altogether an ass.”’ And 
his mishaps in their company lead him to 
a highly sensible resolution: 

**T’ll ne’er be drunk whilst I live again, but 
in honest, civil, godly company, for this trick: 
if I be drunk, I’ll be drunk with those that have 
the fear of God, and not with drunken knaves.” 


Even Parson Evans is moved to admira- 
tion by the astounding simplicity of this 
determination and applauds: ‘So Got 
udge me, that is a virtuous mind.” His 
‘virtuous mind” makes poor Slender, if 
not tongue-tied, at least tongue-bent 
before his mistress, but he woos her 
seriously, if somewhat obliquely, by his 
insistence that he lives ‘‘like a poor gen- 
tleman born” ; by his parade of his “‘ play- 
ing at sword and dagger with a master of 
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fence,” with his accompanying typical 
frankness in admitting the bruising of his 
shin; by the boasting of his lack of fear of 
Sackerson; and by his implied admira- 
tion of Anne’s fragile femininity in 
“women, indeed, cannot abide ’em; they 
are very ill-favoured rough things.” His 
sense of the fitness of things evidenced 
in this last remark is repeated by his in- 
sistence that Anne precede him into 
Page’s house and in his resigning himself 
to her counterinsistence with the proviso 
that he is still in the right: “‘I’ll rather be 
unmannerly than troublesome. You do 
yourself wrong, indeed, la!” 


I for one watch him go into Page’s . 


house with a distinct sense of affection 
and an accompanying sense of regret as I 
realize that we shall see him so little 
throughout the remainder of the play. 
Here certainly is a character drawn out 
of Shakespeare’s loving admiration of 
real life, life in his native countryside; 
Jonson or any other of Shakespeare’s fel- 
lows could see the broad humor or “‘hu- 
mours” of the “ poor gentleman born” of 
the country, but only Shakespeare has 
seen inside such a one as Slender and 
given us, as it were, in a glancing touch 
an insight into the humanity resident 
within a somewhat ridiculous exterior. 


Real Sorrow of Great Men’? 
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After Slender’s “unmannerly” exit in 
this scene, we lose him until the third act, 
when he returns to echo his ‘‘ Ah, sweet 
Anne Page!” and to speak of his appoint- 
ment to dine with the lady, which he 
“would not break . . . . for more money 
than I'll speak of.’’ Unfortunately to this 
meeting he does not bring either his book 
of songs and sonnets or his book of 
riddles, and he is forced to urge Cousin 
Shallow to tell Anne good jests. Once 
more embarrassment overcomes him, 
and after his sad understatement that he 
loves her “‘as well as I love any woman 
in Glostershire” and his deliberate mis- 
statement that “truly, for mine own 
part, I would little or nothing with you,” 
one can scarcely blame Anne for regard- 
ing him as a “‘fool.’’ But, despite his al- 
most total disappearance after this until 
the scene of his discomfiture, we should 
not see him with Anne’s eyes, and some 
of us, I think, will feel a distinct sense of 
sympathy with him as he laments again 
and again that instead of “sweet Anne 
Page” he has had foisted upon him by 
the exigencies of the plot ‘‘a great lub- 
berly . . . . postmaster’s boy.”’ A genuine 
character, truly worthy of his creator, he 
surely deserved some better reward than - 
this. 


Mr. Bernard Shaws Sense of Tragedy 


KATHERINE HAYNES GATCH'" 


A PLAYWRIGHT’s sense of tragedy de- 
pends upon what he believes to be the 
nature and destiny of man. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw has written tragedy in none of the 
traditional modes because his reading of 
life differs in significant ways from the 
views which he understands Sophocles 
and Shakespeare to have held. Critics, 
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following each other timidly, have ex- 
asperatingly perpetuated the notion that 
Shaw is wanting in a capacity for pity 
and terror and that his sense of the 
absurd outrageously deflates the grand 
style. Too many critics, far from being 
the “pit of philosophers” which Shaw 
has desired as his audience, have not 
even grasped the fact that he could not 
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use the conventions that have their 
philosophic roots in a tragic view of life 
to which he has never subscribed. Re- 
jecting what he felt to be the imperfectly 
reasoned scientific determinism of the 
Neo-Darwinians, Shaw brought to the 
theater intimations that the nature and 
destiny of man are not finally deter- 
mined. With Samuel Butler and the crea- 
tive evolutionists he declined to banish 
mind from the universe, believing that 
the human race can change its nature 
and that its destiny therefore depends 
upon the kind of modification which it 
wills. Even God (if Shaw’s concept of the 
Life Force is so personified) is still in a 
state of becoming and is liable to error. 
The mistakes of God are the problem of 
evil, and the errors are corrigible only 
through the agencies of man’s intelli- 
gence and skill. The Shewing Up of Blan- 
co Posnet projected these ideas in de- 
liberately crude melodrama. Man and 
Superman, with its brilliant parapher- 
nalia of Preface, Interlude, and Revolu- 
tionist’s Handbook, sought the “pit of 
philosophers.” Back to Methuselah pro- 
vided a “Metabiological Pentateuch” 
for the bible of the creative evolutionist. 

Shaw regarded the human scene under 
the aspect of eternity and to him, as to 
the composers of the medieval mystery 
cycles, the human story unfolded itself 
in scenes where tragedy and comedy 
mingle, a spectacle which in its entirety 
presents to the imagination a divine 
comedy, in Dante’s sense, beheld from 
afar and lighted by an ultimate hope. 
Like Dante, too, Shaw has imagined 
hell—albeit without placing his enemies 
there. When, in the Interlude of Man 
and Superman, Don Juan talks philoso- 
phy with The Devil, there is more light 
than heat in Shaw’s inferno. In his mod- 
ern Don Juan, Shaw sings the philosoph- 
ic man, concerned not for the gratifica- 
tion of his own desires but for the future 
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of the race. At the end, the hero walks 
out of hell to take his place in heaven 
among the masters of reality, leaving 
behind him the political drifters, the art- 
for-art’s-sake hedonists, and the gentle- 
manly prince of darkness, an arch pessi- 
mist who holds that the heart of man is 
hopelessly corrupt and that the dualism 
of his nature predestines him to suffering 
and failure. The old tragic view of life is 
to Shaw indeed diabolical. Yet it must 
not be assumed that he waives with facile 
optimism the possibility of disaster for 
the human scheme. His apprehension of 
potential tragedy is poignantly acute. 

To understand the tragic essence of 
Shaw’s comedies one must consider them 
in the light of his criticism of Shake- 
speare and of Ibsen. A re-evaluation of 
Shaw’s serious criticism of Shakespeare 
dispels the idea that he belittled the art 
of his greatest predecessor in the drama. 
It is time to call to account those who 
prolong, in the classroom or elsewhere, 
the illusion that Shaw considered himself 
‘better than Shakespeare.” For anyone 
with humor enough to read Shaw intel- 
ligently, the notion is too silly to need 
refutation; but some pedants, still re- 
sentful after fifty years of Shaw’s merry 
war against the bardolaters, refuse to 
read him. On the positive side, Shaw said 
as penetrative things as have ever been 
said in Shakespeare’s praise. On the 
negative side, the pattern for all his sub- 
sequent objurgations against Shake- 
speare’s pessimism and want of coherent 
intellectual scheme was laid down in one 
of the novels that Shaw wrote while he 
was still in his twenties. He concluded 
An Unsocial Socialist with a letter in 
which the hero gives this injunction to a 
friend: 


In conclusion, allow me to express my regret 
that you can find no better employment for 
your talent than the writing of novels. The 
first literary result of the foundation of our 
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industrial system upon the profits of piracy 
and slavetrading was Shakespear. It is our 
misfortune that the sordid misery and hope- 
less horror of his view of man’s destiny is still 
so appropriate to English society that we even 
to-day regard him as not for an age, but for all 
time. But the poetry of despair will not out- 
live despair itself. Your nineteenth century 
novelists are only the tail of Shakespear. 
Don’t tie yourself to it: it is fast wriggling 
into oblivion.’ 

For humanity’s sake the young Shaw did 
his best to throw Shakespeare’s reading 
of life into the evolutionary discard, 
though every sense ached at the beauty 
of Shakespeare’s art. Unhappily for the 
young socialist, who was a somewhat im- 
patient evolutionist, some of Shake- 
speare’s tragedies refused to become 
obsolete. 

Hamlet is a case in point. More than 
fifty years after Shaw ended An Unsocial 
Socialist with a flourish of youthful 
bravado, he was to say soberly: 

The play that holds the imagination the 
whole world over more than any other is the 
problem play of Hamlet..... The audience 
finds a man in great perplexity of spirit as to 
what his right course of conduct should be. 
His duty was perfectly plain. He had come to 
the time when somehow or other morality was 
in the melting pot, and he felt that he was on 
uncertain ground. He felt no impulse to his 
duty.s 
Even in the heyday of Shaw’s campaign 
against bardolatry, a campaign waged to 
make way for the modern drama, his 
praise of Forbes-Robertson’s interpreta- 
tion of Hamlet prefigured his own inten- 
tion in Man and Superman. He believed 
that Forbes-Robertson rightly played 
Hamlet as 

* The Collected Works of Bernard Shaw (Ayot 
St. Lawrence ed.; New York, 1930), V, 270. (Unless 
otherwise noted, all subsequent references are to 
this edition.) 


3 The Drama (Chicago), March, 1926. From a 
toast by G. B. S. on April 26, 1925, at a banquet of 
the Shakespeare Club at the Stratford Town Hall, 
as reported by Lawrence Stuckey. 


a man in whom the common personal passions 
are so superseded by wider and rarer interests, 
and so discouraged by a degree of critical self- 
consciousness which makes the practical effi- 
ciency of the instinctive man on the lower plane 
impossible to him, that he finds the duties dic- 
tated by conventional revenge and ambition 
as disagreeable a burden as commerce is to a 
poet. Even his instinctive sexual impulses offend 
his intellect.‘ 


Shaw’s own Tanner-Juan was by his ad- 
mission “‘more Hamlet than Don Juan,” 
“a true Promethean foe of the gods” with 
“fa sense of reality that disables conven- 
tion.’’s 

The Shavian selections and rejections 
from Shakespeare, both in formal criti- 
cism and in chance allusion, are true to 
principle. They reveal exquisite sensi- 
bility to word music, and they acknowl- 
edge greatness in terms at which the 
most romantic critic could not cavil. 
“‘No one will ever write a better tragedy 
than Lear,” Shaw said.° But most often 
his mind returns to the plays before 
whose problems Victorian sentiment was 
appalled or abashed: Troilus and Cres- 
sida, All’s Well That Ends Weill, and 
Measure for Measure. Indeed he links 
Measure for Measure with Lear for its 
“‘merciless stripping of the purple from 
the ‘poor, bare, forked animal’ that calls 
itself a king and fancies itself a god.’’’ 
One recognizes as central to Shaw’s 
profoundest feeling about disaster pres- 
ent and potential for the race of man, the 
metaphor which he early appropriated 
from Measure for Measure and has per- 
sistently used even unto his latest utter- 
ances. The metaphor is that of the angry 
ape whose fantastic tricks before high 


4“Hamlet,’”’ Our Theatres in the Nineties (Col- 
lected Works, XXV, 212). 
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heaven mimic the ineptitude of man 
dressed in a little brief authority and 
make the angels weep. But what must be 
firmly grasped for an understanding of 
Shaw’s sensibility to tragic life is that it 
is concomitant with his most incessant 
aspiration, the reforming of man as a 
political animal. If political reform will 
aid the evolution of the angry ape into 
rational man, pity and terror will no 
longer be the attitudes inseparable from 
serious contemplation of the human 
scheme. Speaking in 1929 to some young 
students at the Academy of Dramatic 
Art, Shaw remarked, 


In the old days Aristotle said that tragedy 
purged the soul with pity and terror..... I 
have never regarded that as a permanent defi- 
nition..... If people’s souls can only be set 
going right by pity and terror then the sooner 
the human race comes to an end the better. 
You cannot pity unless you have misfortunes 
to pity.’ 


As the champion of Ibsen and other 
writers of the problem drama, Shaw as- 
sociated the sort of play Ibsen wrote 
with plays like Troilus and Cressida and 
Measure for Measure and described it as 
a “‘kind of comedy which is so true to life 
that we have to call it tragi-comedy, 

....not only an entertainment but a 
history and a criticism of contemporary 
morals.’’? In his criticism of Ibsen, as in 
his analysis of Hamlet, we can see at this 
distance that Shaw was transparently 
defending his own position. The stress 
upon the critical function of the drama- 
tist is inseparable from the evolutionist’s 
hope that a clearer understanding of his 
shortcomings will help man to modify his 
present tragic lot upon earth. Shaw saw 
the usefulness of Ibsen’s choice of situa- 

8’ New York Times, Sunday, January 6, 19209, 
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tions because, though no one could bet- 
ter Shakespeare at revealing men to 
themselves, Ibsen could show us our- 
selves in our own situations. (‘When we 
raise money by bills we do not promise 
to pay pounds of our flesh.’’)'® For his 
choice of situations he praised Ibsen, 
moreover, as “ the discloser of essentially 
tragic ironies”; and in the Preface to 
Major Barbara he says of himself that he 
deals “‘in the tragicomic irony of the 
conflict between real life and the ro- 
mantic imagination.” The hailing of 
Ibsen’s tragicomedies as “‘much deeper 
and grimmer entertainment than trag- 
edy’’” is the clue to the seriousness of his 
own aim in such a comedy as The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma, a work which he once be- 
wildered a devotee by classifying as 
tragedy. Dubedat’s life, not his death, is 
tragic, Shaw explained and added that 
the center of the play, “‘ ‘a man of genius 
who is not also a man of honor’ is the 
most tragic of all themes to people who 
can understand its importance.’’"’ We 
get at the deepest reason for Shaw’s lik- 
ing for tragicomic situations when he 
says of Ibsen’s that ‘‘they are miserable 
and yet not hopeless; for they are mostly 
criticisms of false intellectual positions, 
which being intellectual, are remediable 
by better thinking.”"* The tragicomic 
dilemma of the doctor confronted by a 
case like Dubedat’s has a remedy, as 
Shaw sees it: a social structure which 
would free both its artists and its scien- 
tists from competitive struggle and so 


1 The Quintessence of Ibsenism, XTX, 155. 


“Tolstoy: Tragedian or Comedian?” Pen Por- 
traits and Reviews, XXIX, 276. 
22 Tbid., p. 277. 


18 Archibald Henderson, Bernard Shaw, Playboy 
and Prophet (New York: Appleton, 1932), p. 616. 
From a letter from Mr. Shaw to Mr. Henderson. 


4 “Tolstoy: Tragedian or Comedian?” XXIX, 
276. 
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alleviate the personal tragedy by solving 
the social problem. 

With technique as with situation, 
Shaw’s observations of Ibsen’s practice 
serve as commentary on his own method. 
Ibsen’s discussion, he noted, ‘‘so over- 
spreads and interpenetrates the action 
that it finally assimilates it, making play 
and discussion practically identical.’’s 
He admired in Ibsen’s plays “‘a forensic 
technique of recrimination,” ‘‘a free use 
of all the rhetorical and lyrical arts of the 
orator, the preacher, the pleader, and the 
rhapsodist.’’*® The claim for Ibsen, is per- 
haps overgenerous, but the phrases do 
scant justice to Shaw’s own style in the 
drama of discussion. 

Most important, however, among 
Shaw’s tributes to -bsen is the fact that 
he places him in the company of Bunyan, 
Shelley, and the great Russian realists, 
“the strong souls that dare look facts in 
the face’ and through whom we may 
attain to “that sort of life which we call 
the life everlasting.’’*? Under the haunt- 
ing title, Ghosts at the Jubilee, Shaw, then 
on the threshold of his own tong career as 
playwright, reviewed a revival of Ghosts 
playing at a London theater in the year 
of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. 
One passage from this critique will serve 
to illustrate what Shaw meant when he 
talked about “that sort of life which we 
call the life everlasting.”’ 

And so, whilst the nation was burning war 
incense in a thousand cannon before the throne 
at Spithead, I was wondering, on my way home 
from Ghosts, how far life had brought to the 
Queen the lessons it had brought to Mrs. Alving. 
For Mrs. Alving is not anybody in particular: 
she is a typical figure of the experienced, in- 
telligent woman who, in passing from the first 
to the last quarter of the hour of history called 


the nineteenth century, has discovered how 
appallingly opportunities were wasted, morals 


18 Tbsenism, XIX, 157. 
"© Ibid. Tbid., p. 144. 


perverted, and instincts corrupted, not only— 
sometimes not at all—by the vices she was 
taught to abhor in her youth, but by the vir- 
tues it was her pride and uprightness to main- 
tain.*® 

In this long view it is Shaw as well as 
Ibsen who scans a century as if it were a 
quarter of an hour and who sees in the 
quality of life its eternality. From his 
reading of Ibsen, then, one can construe 
the quintessence of Shavianism in the 
drama. It inheres in that technique of 
discussion which assimilates action and 
which lifts us as spectators to the point 
where we can see our own plights, in their 
eternal aspect, as at once painful and 
laughable—but “‘remediable by better 
thinking.” 

With irony that mocked his optimism, 
European affairs in the years of Shaw’s 
prime presented a spectacle of confusion 
so monstrous as to defy his confidence in 
the efficacy of better thinking. As time 
drew on toward 1914 Shaw interpreted 
the Shakespearean sorrow in a tone that 
has no echo of the spirited war against 
bardolatry. In 1910 he rejected the thesis 
of Frank Harris’ biography, which as- 
sumed that Shakespeare’s tragic view of 
life had grown out of unhappy love. With 
the deeper insight of the mature artist 
and thinker Shaw recognizes the im- 
personal grief of a man of great powers 
when he observes “the political and 
moral conduct of his contemporaries” 
and perceives the folly of ‘their at- 
tempts to carry out the codes of law and 
to practise the religions offered to them 
by great prophets and law-givers.”’ ‘‘The 
real sorrow of great men” arises, as he 
now knew from experience, when they 
realize that those about them are “‘in- 
capable of dealing with the problems 
raised by their civilization.”"®? How was 

18 Our Theatres in the Nineties, XXV, 186-87. 


19 Preface to The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, 
XITI, 234. 
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a dramatist whose philosophic convic- 
tions had committed him to comedy to 
compass within his art the imminent pos- 
sibility of total tragedy in a world war? 
Months before the guns reverberated 
across the Channel, his imagination had 
devised Heartbreak House as a symbol 
through which to express his spirit’s 
desolation. Still within the frame of 
comedy, the wry and witty portrait of 
himself as old Captain Shotover is deeply 
expressive of “the real sorrow of great 
men.” To feel the poignancy of the heart- 
break one must look upon this picture 
and then back upon that of young John 
Tanner under the proud full sail of his 
great hope for a better race of men. 
Shaw has called Heartbreak House “the 
most amazing” of his plays.*° By a kind 
of creative miracle he succeeded in dram- 
atizing idleness. With strange rhythms 
and in a new and unfamiliar tonality, 
Shaw achieved in this play a realism 
beyond the realism of The Cherry Orchard 
(to which he acknowledged his debt). 
Where Chekhov described a society on 
the eve of a painful transition, Shaw sug- 
gests a world on the edge of doom. He 
does not smile at the spectacle with the 
tender melancholy with which Chekhov 
watched the departure of Madame 
Ranevsky and her kind. Shaw wakes 
wild laughter in the throat of death; he 
laughs, as he tells us that his father 
laughed when his incapacity for business 
landed him in bankruptcy. While we 
laugh uneasily at this spectacle of a 
bankrupt world, it may be to the purpose 
to recall that Shaw once asked about 
laughter, ‘‘Has it ever struck you that 
this mysterious reaction in your solar 
plexus is the ferment of what we may call 
our tragic notions?”* Through doomed 


2°Ella Winter, “An Interview with Bernard 
Shaw,” New York American, Sunday, December 8, 
1920. 

* Henderson, op. cit., p. 756. 


Heartbreak House drift the people of 
“cultured and leisured Europe before the 
war,” exercising irresponsible charm, 
spinning romantic fictions about them- 
selves, and leaving all practical mat- 
ters to the long-suffering but ignorant 
old Nurse Guinness. In this mad house 
party the younger generation is rep- 
resented by Ellie Dunn, an honestly 
bewildered girl who is grimly seeking 
security by affiancing herself to Mangan, 
the very same Practical Businessman 
who had brought her liberal-idealist 
father to bankruptcy. Happily, Ellie 
falls under the spell of Captain Shot- 
over, whose great age and rum dreams 
do not appall her. To reduce the com- 
plex symbolism of the play to crude 
allegory would be desecration, but surely 
at the center of the symbolic whirlpool is 
the tragic urgency of Captain Shotover’s 
advice to his romantic son-in-law. Hector 
Hushabye is one of those who, never hav- 
ing learned how to live, “must make a 
merit of dying’ bravely. The Captain 
pleads with him to learn how to séeer 
before Heartbreak House crashes on the 
rocks. Although he does not find it neces- 
sary to personify him, Shaw’s real pro- 
tagonist is Mankind; the issue is damna- 
tion or salvation. No drama since that of 
the medieval church had attempted a 
theme of such wide scope. The turn to 
allegory needs no further explanation. 
More than a generation before the inven- 
tion of the atomic bomb Shaw imagined 
a tragic finale for this civilization. Al- 
though Heartbreak House had had a nar- 
row escape from an aerial bombing, the 
inhabitants crazily turned on the lights 
and waited for the thrill of the next at- 
tack. It came in 1939. But Captain 
Shotover-Shaw in his ninth decade sat 
down to write by the glare of the in- 
cendiaries his Everybody's Political 
What’s What. He had read Shelley in his 
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youth and remembered that one way of 
dealing with disaster is 


to hope till hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates. 


Hope and fear play against each other 
in the dramatic counterpoint of the plays 
which Shaw wrote in the twenty years 
between world wars. At first appraisal, 
Back to Methuselah seemed little more 
than an evolutionist’s handbook, and 
critics not enamored of the far-off divine 
event toward which Shaw hoped that 
creation was moving rated the last two 
plays in the sequence failures. Anyone 
seeking to understand Shaw’s more inti- 
mate feeling about tragedy, however, 
must re-examine the fourth panel of the 
panorama in the light of Heartbreak 
House. Tragedy of an Elderly Gentleman 
is the only play that Shaw ever spe- 
cifically classified as tragedy by putting 
the word into the title. The titular hero, 
though less identifiable with Shaw in 
most respects than Captain Shotover, is, 
like the earlier self-portrait, a relentless 
satirical substitute for self-pity. The 
time imagined is the year 3000 and the 
Elderly Gentleman is a tourist in a land 
set apart for a race who have attained to 
a life span of three hundred years, that 
greater arc of political wisdom which 
Shaw deems an evolutionary necessity. 
With disarming honesty he admits that 
the ordinary short-lived mortal, the 
Elderly Gentleman, he of the gray beard 
that once was red, droops before the im- 
placable rationality of the long-lived, 
who have been made wise less by their 
comprehension of the past than by their 
responsibility to the future. Having had 
a glimpse of a reasonable kind of life, the 
Elderly Gentleman is ‘“‘a most perplexed 
and wretched man,” ‘‘an old and desolate 
figure.”’ Like Gulliver, he is revolted by 
human polity and “cannot go back and 
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connive at a blasphemous lie.”” He knows 
that he will “die of disgust and despair” 
if he returns to his own kind “to whom 
nothing is real” and among whom life 
now seems tragic. He prefers a death 
from discouragement among the long- 
lived, and the curtain falls as the passion- 
less glance of the oracle mercifully con- 
summates his choice. If critics had been 
less devoted to the cliché that Shaw was 
incapable of emotion, they might have 
perceived that the anguish of the Elderly 
Gentleman when he sees his contem- 
poraries engaged in unspeakable folly is 
not much mitigated by his faith in the 
ultimate salvation of the race. Yet from 
the point of view of the long-lived the 
infantile septuagenarian’s tragedy is at 
most a spectacle of comedy touched with 
pathos. 

It is also possible that not all critics 
have entirely seen the point of the final 
play in the Methuselah cycle. If Shaw 
was creating, as he said he was, a new 
iconography for a new religion, the play 
called As Far as Thought Can Reach must 
be understood as bearing the same rela- 
tion to an earlier portion of Back to 
Methuselah as Christian apocalyptic 
writing bears to the Gospel on which it is 
predicated. Shaw significantly used the 
word ‘‘Gospel”’ in the title of The Gospel 
of the Brothers Barnabas, the first of the 
series which venture into uncharted 
regions beyond biblical myth. The 
“higher” critics who observed with ex- 
cessive literalness that in the final play 
Shaw had indeed ventured further than 
thought can reach have said no more 
than Paul said in warning the early 
Christians of the inadequacy of the hu- 
man imagination to enter into those re- 
gions which eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard. Without claiming complete artis- 
tic success for the tour de force, one may 
at least suggest that, if Shaw’s Ancients 
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repel, the apocalyptic portions of other 
religions have likewise proved an em- 
barrassment to higher criticism. Shaw 
did not shy away from his hardest artis- 
tic task as iconographer, and only the 
unhumorous could suppose that he ex- 
pected his audience to take his revelation 
as representing more than a kind of 
mystical faith acting upon the evidence 
of things unseen. Lilith’s last words are, 
“They have redeemed themselves from 
their vileness..... It is enough that 
there is a beyond.” 

In Saint Joan, Shaw modernized an- 
other type of the medieval drama, the 
saint’s play. In 1912 he had invented in 
Androcles and the Lion what he termed a 
fable play. Subsequently, Shaw referred 
to Androcles as “historical tragedy at its 
deepest : a point reached only by religious 
persecution.”* Like Heartbreak House, 
Androcles had a startlingly clairvoyant 
quality, coming as it did on the eve of the 
war; but the fantastic mode obscured the 
tragic essence from conventional theater- 
goers. This fable play, by consciously 
emulating the religious drama of the 
Middle Ages in comic freedom, had pre- 
pared the way for Saint Joan. Saint Joan 
has so often been misunderstood as 
Shaw’s best, because least characteristic, 
play that it may be well to reconsider it 
in relation to his thinking about tragedy. 

The critic who is willing to use biogra- 
phy among the other varieties of infor- 
mation useful for the understanding of a 
work of art may come upon a subjective 
motive for Shaw’s choice of the history of 
Joan of Arc in his volume entitled What I 
Really Wrote about the War. A reading of 
that book in this the ninety-first year of 
Shaw’s age and, particularly, at this 
moment in world affairs, a reading of the 
section called Peace Conference Hints, 
first published in 1919, is a saddening 
*? Tbid., p. 617. From a letter to the author. 
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experience. Like Joan, true to his vision, 
Shaw spoke and spoke again. The 
martyrdom of the spirit of a great man 
who knows that he is right and speaks to 
a deaf world in a period of tragic crisis 
lasts longer than the burning of faggots. 
When Shaw had inaugurated the modern 
dramatic treatment of history in the 
years of good hope at the end of the 
nineteenth century, his play about 
Caesar was a comedy. In 1898 he had 
not reached his conclusions about ‘the 
real sorrow of great men.’’ He had ana- 
lyzed Caesar’s genius (by Shavian defini- 
tion, the faculty of knowing what is im- 
portant)’ at the historical moment when 
Caesar’s knowledge of men and his 
knowledge of himself, perfectly counter- 
poised, seemed to assure him mastery of 
the world. We never see the flash of the 
Capitoline daggers. Shaw’s Joan of Arc, 
however, is not seen, like his Caesar, only 
in the hour of triumph. Events vindi- 
cated the genius of her common sense as 
they had vindicated Caesar’s; but in this 
history play written after the first world 
war Shaw takes his audience close 
enough to the fire lighted in the market 
place of Rouen to feel its glare and to 
smell the burning flesh. In the first 
quarter of the hour of history known as 
the twentieth century, the author of 
Common Sense about the War had learned 
how implacably the world hates genius 
and rejects its saints. It would be absurd, 
and an offense against Shaw’s humor and 
his magnanimity, to take Saint Joan as 
in any obvious way autobiographical; 
but it may be that in the postwar origin 
of the play are the springs of the emotion 
which sentimental critics delightedly 
hailed as the highbrow playwright’s final 
concession to the great tradition of dra- 


23 “Mr. Gilbert Cannan on Samuel Butler,” Pen 
Portraits, XXTX, 68. The Preface to Saint Joan 
contains a fuller discussion of genius. 
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ma that appeals to the heart, not to the 
head. 

One must not let popular acclaim of 
Saint Joan for its emotional appeal con- 
ceal the fact that the play is in every 
essential of aim and technique perfectly 
at home among its author’s collected 
works and, seen in that perspective, en- 
tirely consistent with his tragicomic 
view. (Who other than this ironist would 
have done honor to Joan as the first 
Protestant martyr at the very time when 
the Roman church had belatedly canon- 
ized her?) Weighted though it is by the 
pathos of martyrdom, Saint Joan is 
saved by the dialectic of the trial from 
being in any real sense a deviation from 
Shaw’s technique of interpenetrating dis- 
cussion. Most idiosyncratic is the fact 
that the Shavian reading of the Saint’s 
legend is political, not religious, in pur- 
port: the primary concern of the play is 
with the most persistent paradox with 
which civilizations are perplexed. Joan’s 
trial was fair. There are no villains in the 
tragedy; the coercive absolutism repre- 
sented by Joan’s judges Shaw allows as 
necessary for the shaping of irresponsible 
individualism into viable social institu- 
tions. But, paradoxically, heresy such as 
Joan’s, when she asserted her right to 
believe in her‘ Voices” in defiance of the 
Church, has saved the human spirit from 
such institutions when they have come 
to look upon themselves as ends rather 
than as means. 

Finally, Shaw’s serious concern for 
finding a place in the evolutionary pat- 
tern for every historic tragedy is evident 
in his own comments on the play. Taking 
Joan as the type of the saint and the 
genius, Shaw interprets the Visions and 
Voices as “the dramatizations of Joan’s 
imagination of that pressure upon her of 
the driving force that is behind evolu- 
tion.””*4 ““What more do you want for a 


* Preface to Saint Joan, XVII, 14. 
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tragedy as great as Prometheus?” he 
asked. “‘All the forces that bring about 
the catastrophe are on the grandest scale; 
and the individual soul on which they 
press is of the most indomitable force and 
temper.’’> The phrasing of this sentence 
is reminiscent of another in a context 
which invites speculation as to whether 
Shaw may not have been guided to 
choose the Joan story by a contemporary 
instance of the failure and martyrdom of 
a great political idealist. Writing his 
futile Peace Conference Hints, in 1919, 
Shaw warned of 

the greed and rancor which abuse victory... . . 
There is only one force that can beat both; 
and that force is the entirely mystic force of 
evolution applied through the sort of living 
engine we call the man of principle... . . Europe 
is proclaiming President Wilson as that man. 
.... If he fails, Europe will either settle down 
in despair to drudge along until the next war 
is ready to engulf it, or else throw official and 
democratic parliaments . . . . to the winds, and 
try Syndicalism, Bolshevism, Spartacus dic- 
tatorship, and even intentional chaos and 
anarchy in order that they may work out their 
natural remedy through what bloodshed and 
destruction may be necessary sooner than trust 
any longer to established institutions that can 
do nothing but prepare for holocausts of which 
each as it approaches threatens to be the day of 
doom for civilization.* 


Before the play was written Wilson had 
failed and was dead; “‘the greed and 
rancor” had thwarted ‘the entirely 
mystic force of evolution.” It can hardly 
be fortuitous that Shaw described the 
evolutionary significance of Joan’s trag- 
edy in terms so strikingly like those in 
which he alluded to contemporary his- 
tory. 

By setting the Epilogue to Saint Joan 
in 1920 Shaw integrated it in the intel- 
lectual scheme of the play, making it the 
high point of his irony and the play’s 
most pointedly tragicomic moment un- 
der the aspect of eternity. All those who 


26 Henderson, p. 543. 26 XXI, 327. 
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had a part in Joan’s martyrdom, though 
kneeling in adoration before the canon- 
ized saint, find plausible reasons for re- 
straining her from returning to earth. 
Once more rejected of men, Joan echoes 
the discouragement of the Elderly Gen- 
tleman when she exclaims, ““O God that 
madest this beautiful earth, when will it 
be ready to receive Thy saints? How 
long, O Lord, how long?” But the evolu- 
tionist will cry sursum corda in despite of 
the dramatist. In a program note to the 
first English production of the play, 
Shaw declared of the Epilogue: 


Without it the play would be only a sensa- 
tional tale of a girl who was burnt, leaving the 
spectators plunged in horror, despairing of 
humanity. The true tale of Saint Joan is a tale 
with a glorious ending; and any play that did 
not make this clear would be an insult to her 
memory.?? 


The elderly playwright, after his ex- 
plorations of mystery and miracle, pulled 
himself back into the satirical way he 
had chosen, leaving drama in the older 
modes to younger men of less originality. 
It has become a critical commonplace to 
dismiss the plays that Shaw has written 
since Saint Joan as evidence of the in- 
evitable decline of an aging artist. A 
right evaluation of these political ex- 
travaganzas is not easily arrived at be- 
cause they have no real analogues in 
dramatic history. Too True To Be Good, 
On the Rocks, The Simpleton of the Un- 
expected Isles, and Geneva are, however, 
a logical development from Shaw’s 
earlier comedies, the exaggerative habit 
having grown upon the ironist as the 
antics of the angry ape became increas- 
ingly fantastic in the years between wars. 
The vast questions of these plays defy 
the deft Ibsenesque technique of Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession and the other plays 
which belonged to the optimistic world 
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of the late nineteenth century, where it 
had seemed to the Fabians that all prob- 
lems would yield to an economic solvent. 
From decade to decade, as Shaw had 
advanced to larger and larger issues, the 
compactness of the problem play gave 
place to less conclusive discussions, 
necessitating a dramatic method as un- 
crystallized as the chaos of twentieth- 
century world politics. At last, as the 
young critic of Ibsen foresaw, discussion 
has completely interpenetrated and as- 
similated action. 
The prefaces to these political discus- 
sions written in the thirties look squarely 
at the tragic possibility of a world in 
which all discussion is suppressed. Al- 
though Shaw feared that authoritarian- 
ism might tragically wreck or indefinitely 
postpone the fulfilment of the evolution- 
ist’s dream, he stoutly reasserted his 
hope for a vigorous and responsible au- 
thority. As in his treatment of the politi- 
cal paradox inherent in Joan’s trial, he is 
disconcertingly dispassionate; yet, when 
both sides have been weighed, as in 
Joan’s case, Shaw’s desperately earnest 
plea is for the sacredness of criticism. So 
solemn is his dread of damnation for hu- 
manity that he regrets the practical im- 
possibility of writing a modern Passion 
Play, and incorporates a fragment of one 
in the Preface to On the Rocks. The 
dialogue between Pilate and Jesus is 
wonderfully eloquent and too closely 
woven to admit of brief quotation. When 
the dialogue has reached its climax, Shaw 
breaks off abruptly to say, “This must 
stand as the best defence of Tolerance 
until a better man than I makes a better 
job of it.’’* Although he is faithful to 
paradox in at once admitting that some 
things ought not to be tolerated, there is 
no escaping the conclusion that in Shaw’s 
view of the world intolerance is the most 


28 Preface to On the Rocks (New York, 1934), 
Pp. 229. 
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potent force making for tragedy and that 
every defeat of the critical intelligence is 
a catastrophe. So long, however, as the 
critical intelligence is free to function as 
a factor in the evolutionary process, it is 
not necessary to take the tragic view of 


I; WE are to look for a prose-writer 
who opened a new road at the end of the 
last war, we must turn to a biographer 
who is still alive, though dead and buried 
in 1932. Lytton Strachey in Eminent Vic- 
torians (1918) and Queen Victoria (1921) 
demonstrated that biography is not 
merely history but the creation of a 
character tied to historical facts. The 
creator is no less tied than the character 
that he creates. He must not invent. In 
that sense he is more a craftsman than 
an artist. Nevertheless he ought to be 
artistically aware of the personality 
within and beneath the position it occu- 
pies—the temperamental peculiarities 
obscured by the importance of their 
possessor—the private aspect of pub- 
licity. Viewed from this angle, every 
biological fact (which must on no ac- 
count be distorted) has a significance all 
its own. It is a fascinating craft. Many 
novelistic writers could be mentioned 
who prefer it to the novel. Among the 
more recent, one might quote Dormer 


* [The concluding section of a paper sent us by 
the English Association in exchange for one on 
American literature written for us by Fred B. Mil- 
let.—Enrror.] 

* University Reader in English at London Uni- 
versity, 1919-37; author of five chapters in the Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature, God, Man and 
Epic Poetry (1927), A History of English Literature 
and Thought in the Twentieth Century (1942), etc. 
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life. ‘There is always the possibility,” 
Shaw says, “‘that mankind will this time 
weather the cape on which all the old 
civilizations have been wrecked.”””” 


29 “Socialism: Principles and Outlook,” En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed.). 


Creston’s In Search of Two Characters 
(1945). It brings to life the littleness 
rather more than the greatness of Na- 
poleon. But Strachey’s method need not 
be confined to public characters. If the 
inner man is to be brought out, common 
folk ought to be psychologically just as 
interesting. 

If one must generalize, it might be said 
that both the poets and prose-writers 
conspicuous in 1920-35 will always labor 
under a disadvantage because they are 
preoccupied with evil or, at any rate, 
with demoralization. We can expect this 
verdict from the future because it has 
already been pronounced by the present. 
Literary chronology is inevitably fal- 
lacious, because, if there are such things 
as periods, they inevitably overlap. 
However, about 1935-36 younger writers 
became discontented with what their 
elders had done for them. These elders 
were too pessimistic about others and 
too preoccupied about themselves and 
had fallen into this error because they 
thought and dreamed as if the old hu- 
manistic culture of Europe was or would 
be restored, whereas it was already dead 
and buried. Such was the impression, 
and, moreover, the rising generation 
fully realized that it was in the midst of 
a crisis—financial, economic, social, and 
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international. There was no time to be 
lost. They must begin at once to seek 
adjustment on another and possibly 
lower plane. As usual, this discontented 
group felt a grudge against their senior 
and once-admired contemporaries, as if 
they and not events had led them blind- 
fold into the impasse. They were irri- 
tated, for instance, by Richard Alding- 
ton’s unsympathetic disillusionment, by 
D. H. Lawrence’s morality (“making 
ourselves hard for the hard age of ma- 
chines’’), and by Ezra Pound’s cold and 


cutting insistence on the bathos of ex-' 


istence. Above all, they were tired of 
poetical egocentricity ending in heights 
and depths as elusive as the artistry 
which tried to present them. 

Such was the reorientation of the 
thirties; and it did not stop at revolt. 
The younger group sought self-fulfilment 
in sympathy with their fellow-men. 
They set little store by culture. They 
were to be humanitarian rather than 
humanistic. At the back of their minds 
there was the attitude formulated by 
Bertrand Russell as early as 1916 in The 
Principles of Social Reconstruction and 
reaffirmed as late as 1944 by Lewis Mum- 
ford in The Condition of Man. We must 
reform our institutions so that they serve 
the individual’s right to self-expression. 
The change of sentiment is most marked 
among the poets. They even became 
politicians. Lawrence Binyon (one of the 
elders) and C. Day Lewis were liberals; 
Hugh McDiarmid, W. H. Auden, and 
S. Spender were “leftists”; and there 
were many others all bent on living their 
lives as nature intended, on straightening 
their errors and inhibitions, and at the 
same time on practicing the philosophy 
of ‘‘altogetherness’”’ which Dostoevski 
used to preach and portray. They did not 
“‘wrestle with words”; they responded to 
the immediate thought or impression. If 
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sometimes obscure, it was through lack 
of skill and training. Some of their elders 
seemed to agree with them. For example, 
Edith Sitwell, whose earlier works were 
scathing satires on the brittle and flashy 
superficiality of the twenties and who 
thought out startling images and un- 
expected epithets appealing simultane- 
ously to the eyes and ears (‘sense con- 
fusion or transfusion’’) because the five 
senses were the only entrances to the 
soul, this same gifted poetess has now 
returned to the simple and satisfying 
contemplation of life. Some others dwell 
on the immemorial charm and inspira- 
tion of nature in remote or secluded dis- 
tricts (possibly mindful of the threatened 
urbanization of England). One might 
mention Adam Drinan’s Women of the 
Happy Island and Norman Nicholson’s 
Five Rivers, both in 1944, which are so 
obviously sincere in their sense of the 
open air and of an existence fulfilled in 
contact with the sea or the soil. The 
reader will find much the same homeli- 
ness in the serene and attractive verses 
of F. Kendon’s The Time Piece (1945) 
and of V. Sackville-West’s The Garden 
(1946), which reminds one of Cowper. 
Perhaps this is the place to mention A 
Prospect of Flowers (1945), composed in 
prose by a poet. Andrew Young is not a 
botanist but, just as John Freeman (Last 
Poems |1930]) sang of trees because they 
expressed for him the sense of beauty and 
steadfastness and the fascination of indi- 
viduality, so Young hunts for flowers 
because they live a life of their own and 
because our love for them brings us back 
to our greatest poets in some of their 
happiest moods. 

Of course, all verse-writers have not 
returned to this neo-Georgian or Vic- 
torian attitude. The Symbolist aspira- 
tions are still too full of adventure to be 
altogether discarded. R. H. Wilenski, as 
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far back as 1927 in The Modern Move- 
ment in Art quoted from Einstein on the 
need of “‘a simplified synoptic view of the 
world conformable to our own nature, 
overcoming the world by replacing it 
with this picture.” Since then, as if act- 
ing on the hint, Herbert Read in The 
Politics of the Unpolitical (1943) has 
divided art into realism, expressionism, 
constructivism, and superrealism; and 
Derek Stanford in New Road (1944), as if 
wishing to be more precise, defines these 
qualities as “the art of the world as the 
eye sees it, as the heart feels it, as the 
mind knows it, as the being dreams it.”’ 
The last is the most important. One is 
reminded of Tristram Tzara’s Moi, “‘le 
réve est l’essai d’une expérience’— 
“shapes of prophecy’’—but what experi- 
ence? What prophecy? The technicalities 
of creative poetry are no longer to be 
practiced as art for art’s sake but as 
means to an end. But what end? The 
answer is rather vague, though at any 
rate tendentious, and has been given 
by those who feel surer of themselves if 
they adopt a nomenclature, namely, the 
Apocalyptics and the Personalists. The 
former still trust to their own inward 
sources of creative energy; that is our 
only safe apocalypse and refuge from 
mass-thinking and collectivism but is by 
no means a barrier against the claims and 
interests of their fellow-creatures. The 
Personalists believe that each in his own 
personality is the only mirror or crystal 
by or through which to glimpse the har- 
mony of the universe, but then only if 
the illumination is accompanied by so- 
cial obligations and the consciousness of 
working for others. The distinction be- 
tween the two schools is somewhat 
subtle, but the upshot is clear. Neither 
the“ Ivory Tower” nor“ Axel’s Castle” is 
any longer a place for poets. 

The same principle has, for some 
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years, been demonstrated in recent 
novels and, what is more, in a series of 
best sellers. The popular book generally 
rests under a cloud, except on bookstalls, 
but its popularity is always significant. 
Stephan Zweig, in The World of Yester- 
day relates that the sale of his plays and 
stories used to be restricted until he 
taught himself to cut out of his manu- 
scripts everything that expressed himself 
but not his theme. The shortest way to 
success was the shortest way to your 
reader’s imagination. That is to say, the 
best seller has one supreme virtue; it sells 
because it strikes straight home. If it 
strikes something not easily struck, it 
also sells because it is literature. Such is 
the case with three highly successful 
novelists. J. B. Priestley began before his 
time with The Good Companions (1929) 
and Amgel Pavement (1930). In both 
books there is a flavor of Elizabethan 
vogue literature, the humors of the biter 
and the bit, and a dash of humanitarian- 
ism in revolt against the moral slavery of 
our social system; in both a sympathetic 
perception of the average philistine who 
would be better than he seems, if only he 
had a fair chance. C. L. Morgan made 
his mark in The Fountain (1932), a very 
human document complicated with war 
memories. All his novels lead to a single 
goal, by different paths. Like Priestley, 
he portrays well-intentioned and rather 
aimless philistines, but of the upper or 
educated class, and produces out of their 
midst some child of nature, by tempera- 
ment an artist, philosopher, or visionary, 
unembittered but restless in his sur- 
roundings, doomed to plough his own 
lonely furrow, choosing between routine, 
love, and intellectual aspiration. Morgan 
is hailed on the Continent as our only 
living author who expresses the Euro- 
pean spirit. At any rate, he expresses the 
new English humanism tempered with 
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sympathy. Howard Spring, the oldest in 
years, is the latest comer, but he has be- 
hind him a more varied social experience. 
My Son, My Son (1938) and Fame Is the 
Spur (1940) face two societies: first, the 
underworld of poverty and wretched ex- 
pedients, in which human beings cannot 
afford to be just to each other and out of 
which the enterprising rise by hook or by 
crook; second, the upper world in which 
these adventurers try to find their place 
and for which, like “‘the servant when he 
reigned,” they are morally unprepared. 
These three novelists—more might be 
quoted—write objectively, dramatically, 
and humorously, after the manner of the 
great Victorians, especially Dickens. 
The big reading public leaves no doubt 
as to its readiness to follow their lead. 

This current has unmistakably been 
disturbed by the second World War, 
partly by interrupting or killing younger 
writers and partly by ruffling or even 
brutalizing public taste. For a short time 
it looked as if the novel of violence would 
become a welcome outlet to the agita- 
tions of the moment. Ernest Heming- 
way’s Torrents of Spring had attracted 
notice since 1926 and The Sun Rises since 
1927. Traces of his recklessness and sinis- 
ter hardness can be felt in the more con- 
sidered writings of Frederic Prokosch, 
Graham Greene, and E. R. Eddison. 
Rex Warner’s The Aerodrome was a re- 
markable though irresponsible effort to 
create a “modern” character with a 
mind as one-pointed and dehumanized as 
the machines he handled. Alex Com- 
fort’s The Power House was a savage, 
irregulated, and needlessly ruthless at- 
tempt to portray the less “modern” indi- 
vidual isolated and frustrated by the 
machine and thrown back on his sub- 
conscious self. Most noteworthy was the 
sudden appearance of Arthur Koestler, 
almost straight out of the concentration 
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camps and inquisitions of Central Eu- 
rope, bringing with him not only an 
idiomatic knowledge of those sordid hor- 
rors but of the ideologies which possess the 
revolutionaries and also of those which 
actuated the totalitarian powers. He was 
also the first novelist in this country to 
make play with the less acceptable as- 
pects of psychoanalysis and scientific 
naturalism. He projected this actuality 
into a series of novels or, rather, of 
novelistic studies not remarkable for 
characterization but narrated with a 
cold intensity and a contagious sense of 
atmosphere. Nothing quite like his fact- 
fictions had appeared in our language. 
Yet he is disappearing from public favor, 
and it is safe to say that he will not re- 
turn—nor will those others who wrote 
under the pressure of war strain. In fact, 
the novel of violence was worth noting 
simply to show that it was an eruption, 
uncongenial to the main current of senti- 
ment and now set aside. 

The true tenor of the time is indicated 
by the tone of the citizen army, even 
when at the front. In World War I the 
majority snatched at any passing pleas- 
ure and did their best to think of nothing 
at all. The minority, for instance, Blun- 
den, Sassoon, Wilfred Owen, and Fred- 
eric Manning (Her Privates We), pro- 
duced prose and poetry in which they 
vented their horror of war, their disgust 
at the attitude of the home front, their 
fear of being called cowards, and their 
indignation at the thought that any god 
would permit such beastliness. In the 
second World War the majority used to 
form groups and discuss socialism, citi- 
zenship, and the right way to worship 
God. The minority have continued to 
write prose and poetry in which the 
trials and terrors of war are treated, 
when possible, more as experiences— 
even opportunities for spiritual experi- 
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ence—than as outrages. As _ Robert 
Nichols says in his Introduction to 
Anthology of War Poetry (1943), ‘This 
battle is for the private life. Religion, as 
Whitehead has pointed out, is what the 
individual does with his solitariness.’’ 
Such an ideal almost reconciles one to 
war. 

The claims of the individual may here- 
after be recognized as the one pervasive 
undercurrent beneath the eddies, back- 
waters, and whirlpools of the last four 
decades. If so, there is little to be said 
about the drama. The theater began to 
stage plays akin to literature in the late 
eighties under the leadership of Pinero, 
Jones, and Wilde. With the turn of the 
century, ideas became so insistent that 
an attempt was made to eliminate the 
actor-manager who used to dominate the 
footlights with his histrionic personality 
and give life to the veriest melodrama or 
social farce, for instance, Irving’s The 
Bells and Penley’s Charlie’s Aunt. The 
new drama was to be presented by team 
work, no single personage usurping the 
stage, unless it were the dramatist in the 
name of his dramatized idea. Much tal- 
ent was devoted to the new ideal, notably 
in the persons of Barrie, Barker, Hough- 
ton, and Dunsany. But none of them 
now possesses the stage. Their plays had 
no more success than Bunty Pulls the 
Strings, Ambrose A pplejohn’s Adventure, 
and Milestones. Galsworthy produced in 
all, twenty-six plays, of which three or 
four have some faint chance of survival. 
Bernard Shaw would seem at first to be 
the triumphant exception. But it must be 
remembered that Shaw was not a 
thinker, though he inspired others with 
the courage to think. On the other hand, 
he was almost the only “intellectual” 
with a superb sense of the stage. He rare- 
ly missed a chance of making a coup. So 
his ideas stood out with more than their 
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merited distinction and were honored as 
literature because they were magnificent 
comedy. Flecker, Thomas Sturge Moore, 
Masefield, Bottomley, and Abercrombie 
have written literary drama, but their 
dramas cannot be acted, so they should 
be classified as poetry or fiction. Bernard 
Shaw dramatized the problems of social 
life, and his reign ended with the end of 
the first World War. His place was taken 
by Somerset Maugham, who dramatized 
the humors and problems of individual- 
ity. He, too, was a consummate tech- 
nician and for that reason had influence. 
But his hold on the stage is not so firm as 
that of Noel Coward, and none of his 
plays had a longer run than The Wind 
and the Rain. 

In the thirties people were depressed 
and patronized plays which were easy to 
act well because unburdened by thought. 
The student will, of course, find more 
enterprise and variety in the little pri- 
vate theaters and theatrical societies, 
but, then, they cannot afford the actors. 
There is nothing in the theater audiences 
of wartime to mitigate the melancholy 
conclusion that under the conditions of 
big-city life the drama depends for its 
livelihood on the cast and the stage man- 
ager, and, if so, it will be time to talk of 
currents when the actor-manager returns 
in all his glory. 

There is, however, no need to conclude 
so long a review on so inconclusive a 
note. From the thirties or even the twen- 
ties onward, there are unmistakable 
signs that culture and humanism are 
returning to a deeper consciousness and 
that religion is a necessity for those who 
seek to realize themselves. Hence the 
interest taken in such thinkers as A. 
Schweitzer, J. Maritain, and N. Ber- 
dyaev. It would take a volume to ex- 
amine the causes, among which one 
might mention the apparent prevalence 
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of evil and the spirit of inquiry and dis- 
cussion which one feels to be in the air, 
though not yet in the theater. Ideas 
about eternity, orientalism, or, con- 
versely, the interpretation of the New 
Testament seem to be creeping into the 
minds of serious writers when and where 
least expected. To appreciate this tend- 
ency it must be remembered that it has 
not slipped into a vacant place. There 
are plenty of competitors. Ever since 
K. Pearson’s The Grammar of Science 
appeared in 1892, experts have been ren- 
dering their special knowledge readable 
to the many, and the many have been 
eager to read their explanations. The cli- 
max was reached in the thirties. One 
need only quote at random such popular 
successes as Sir A. Eddington’s The Na- 
ture of the Physical World, adopted by 
Everyman’s Library in 1935; L. Hog- 
ben’s Mathematics for the Million (1936); 
A. M. Low’s Science Looks Ahead (1942); 
and Sir W. Dampier’s more erudite His- 
tory of Science, which reached its third 
enlarged edition in the same year. Nor 
is science religion’s sole rival, while rapid- 
ly becoming its ally (see Bishop E. W. 


Barnes’s Scientific Theory and Religion 
[1933]). One need only guess at the num- 
ber of people who inquire into the secrets 
of the mind as well as of nature, who 
want to think, and who ask for guidance 
from our neohumanists, and especially 
from C. E. M. Joad’s lucid and stimulat- 
ing introductions to philosophy. His 
reputation is a sign of the times. More 
recently it has been discovered that those 
who have no Greek or Latin nevertheless 
want to know what those languages 
withhold, and another sign of the times 
is the output of classical translations for 
the nonscholar. Even the Penguin Press 
has recently started a series. 

It is too soon to prophesy whether 
these once-antagonized tendencies will 
fuse or proceed peacefully each in its 
appointed channel or be, all of them, lost 
amid the social, economic, and adminis- 
trative entanglements which await the 
rising generation. Nor can we be sure that 
literature, as now practiced, will pour oil 
on the troubled waters. But, at any rate, 
it may be concluded that the intellectual 
life of England—at the moment—is big 
with hopes not yet realized. 


Addison's Conception of Tragedy 


SILAS E. SUMMERS" 


Pp ROBABLY at no time in the history of 
English literature has criticism held so 
prominent a position as it did at the 
close of the seventeenth and through 
most of the eighteenth centuries. Nearly 
all the great writers produced one or 
more pieces of criticism, and they uti- 
lized both prose and verse. Addison’s 
critical writings, while possibly not so 
well known today as those of Pope or 
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Dryden, have their own significance. In 
the tenth number of the Spectator? Addi- 
son says: 


It is with much Satisfaction that I hear this 
great City inquiring Day by Day after these 
my Papers, and receiving my Morning Lec- 
tures with a becoming Seriousness and Atten- 
tion. My Publisher tells me, that there are 
already Three thousand of them distributed 
every Day: So that if I allow Twenty Readers 


2 The Spectator, ed. G. Gregory Smith (“Every- 
man’s Library” [4 vols.; New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1907]). 
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to every Paper, which I look upon as a modest 
Computation, I may reckon about Threescore 
thousand Disciples in London and Wesiminster, 
who I hope will take care to distinguish them- 
selves from the thoughtless Herd of their 
ignorant and unattentive Brethren. Since I have 
raised to myself so great an Audience, I shall 
spare no Pains to make their Instruction agree- 
able, and their Diversion useful. For which 
Reasons I shall endeavor to enliven Morality 
with Wit, and to temper Wit with Morality. 


Because Addison had this large group of 
readers, his criticisms are important. 
They are the views of a man who molded 
public opinion and taste. 

Addison’s most extensive piece of criti- 
cism deals with Paradise Lost; neverthe- 
less, his comments on the ballad, on 
comedy, and on tragedy are numerous. 
In this paper I have concerned myself 
only with his criticism of tragedy. I have 
tried to evaluate every remark about 
tragedy made by Addison in the Specta- 
tor and to determine, as far as such a 
thing is possible, his conception of trag- 
edy. 

The following quotation contains the 
most nearly complete definition of trag- 
edy given by Addison. It serves, there- 
fore, as a good starting-point for this 
paper: 

As a perfect Tragedy is the noblest Produc- 
tion of human Nature, so it is capable of giving 
the Mind one of the most delightful and most 
improving Entertainments. A Virtuous Man 
(says Seneca) strugling [sic] with Misfor- 
tunes, is such a Spectacle as Gods might look 
upon with Pleasure: And such a Pleasure it is 
one meets with in the Representation of a 
well-written Tragedy. Diversions of this kind 
wear out of our Thoughts every thing that is 
mean and little. They cherish and cultivate 
that Humanity which is the Ornament of our 
Nature. They soften Insolence, sooth Affliction, 


and subdue the Mind to the Dispensations of 
Providence.’ 


The theme of a tragedy, then, should be 
that of “a virtuous Man strugling [sic] 
3 Ibid., No. 39. 
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with Misfortunes.” Furthermore, Addi- 
son felt that a tragedy is better when the 
hero is depicted as the victim of these 
misfortunes. He advanced three reasons 
for so thinking: (1) among the “An- 
cients” the prize was always won by the 
tragedy that ended unhappily; (2) it is in 
accord with nature to have at least some 
tragedies with unfortunate outcomes; 
(3) such endings are more conducive to 
the end or purpose of tragedy, which is to 
“raise Commiseration and Terror in the 
Minds of the Audience.’’4 

Addison did not deny, however, that 
tragedy with a happy ending is legiti- 
mate dramatic form. He acknowledged 
that Aristotle recognized ‘Tragedies 
that were written in either of these 
kinds” and that ‘“‘there are very noble 
Tragedies, which have been framed upon 
the other Plan, and have ended happily.” 
But the mixed drama, or tragicomedy, he 
vigorously condemned: 

The Tragi-comedy, which is the Product of 
the English Theatre, is one of the most mon- 
strous Inventions that ever entered into a 
Poet’s thoughts. An Author might as well 
think of weaving the Adventures of Aeneas 


and Hudibras into one Poem, as of writing 
such a motly [sic] Piece of Sorrow and Mirth.s 


He thought the absurdities of such 
dramas were so evident that any com- 
ment was unnecessary. 

, Addison also objected to tragedies 
with double plots, ‘“‘for though the Grief 
of the Audience, in such Performances, be 
not changed into another Passion, as in 
Tragi-Comedy, it is diverted upon an- 
other object, which weakens their Con- 
cern for the principal Action, and breaks 
the Tide of Sorrow, by throwing it into 
different Channels.” If the underplot is 
so constructed that it contributes to the 
completion of the main plot, Addison 
thought that this objection is, in a meas- 


4 Ibid., No. 40. 5 Ibid. 
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ure at least, removed. The same catas- 
trophe should conclude both plots. This 
seems to be Addison’s solution of the 
dilemma in which many of the critics 
found themselves; on the one side were 
Aristotle and the ‘Ancients,’ who 
scarcely recognized the possibility of a 
subplot, and, on the other, the dramas of 
Shakespeare. 

I have already noted that Addison re- 
quired the tragic hero to be “‘a virtuous 
Man.” In a later paper (No. 273) he 
qualified this requirement: “I shall take 
another Opportunity to observe, that a 
Person of an absolute and consummate 
Virtue should never be introduced in 
Tragedy.” Again he is following Aris- 
totle, who held that the best subject of a 
tragedy is “that of a man who is not 
eminently good and just, yet whose mis- 
fortune is brought about not by vice or 
depravity, but by some error or frailty.’”® 
The reason Addison gives for rejecting 
such a character is that “it raises our 
Pity but not our Terror, because we do 
not fear that it may be our own Case, who 
do not resemble the suffering Person.” 
In other words, such a character blocks, 
in part, that imaginative process by 
which the spectator identifies himself 
with the tragic hero. Consequently the 
spectator fails to get the emotional re- 
action proper to tragedy. For a similar 
reason, Addison, again with Aristotle; 
rejects the wilfully evil person as a tragic 
hero.’ The suffering of such a one is mer- 
ited and, therefore, fails to raise our pity. 
He is also unlike ourselves; consequently 
we have no fear that we may someday 
find ourselves in a like situation. “A 


6 Poetics 1453a (Butcher’s translation). 


7Of Otway’s Venice Preserved Addison wrote: 
“This poet has founded his Tragedy of Venice 
Preserved on so wrong a Plot, that the greatest 
Characters in it are those of Rebels and Traitors” 
(Spectator, No. 39). 
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Man of Virtues mixt with Infirmities’’ is 
Addison’s conception of the tragic hero. 

Addison insisted that tragedy must 
arouse terror and commiseration. Aris- 
totle’s words are: “Through pity and 
fear effecting the proper purgation or 
catharsis of these emotions,” but what 
did Addison understand the significance 
of this emotional stimulation to be? In 
the thirty-ninth paper he said, ‘‘ Diver- 
sions of this kind wear out of our 
thoughts every thing that is mean and 
little They soften Insolence, sooth 
Affliction, and subdue the Mind to the 
Dispensation of Providence.” In the 
next number he said, “Terror and Com- 
miseration leave a pleasing Anguish in 
the Mind; and fix the Audience in such a 
serious Composure of Thought as is 
much more lasting and delightful than 
any little transient Starts of Joy and 
Satisfaction.” From these statements one 
judges that Addison understood the 
catharsis of the emotions to be a moral 
purification. This was the more common 
interpretation, but it was not the only 
one. Scaino (1578), Tarquinio Galluzzi 
(middle of the seventeenth century), and 
Giovanni della Casa (1558) had all sug- 
gested what Butcher calls the pathologi- 
cal interpretation. Milton, in his Intro- 
duction to Samson Agonistes, offered the 
same interpretation and was, I believe, 
the first English writer to do so. Accord- 
ing to this interpretation fear is recog- 
nized as having an inhibiting effect; by 
exciting it artificially through the me- 
dium of tragedy, its harmful elements are 
lost or removed. This, of course, does not 
exclude the possibility of the moral up- 
lift as well. 

I am not sure that Addison recognized 
this pathological effect of tragedy. The 
passages quoted above give little, if any, 
indication of it. However, in No. 411, 
when discussing the pleasures of fancy 
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and imagination, he makes the following 
statement: 


Delightful Scenes, whether in Nature, Paint- 
ing or Poetry, have a kindly influence on the 
Body as well as the Mind, and not only serve to 
clear and brighten the Imagination, but are able 
to disperse Grief and Melancholy, and to set the 
Animal Spirits in pleasing and agreeable Mo- 
tions. 


Here, indeed, is a physiological descrip- 
tion which parallels Aristotle’s medical 
term, and it may be that Addison did 
recognize the possibility of the later in- 
terpretation of the doctrine of catharsis. 
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But the reasons which he gave for our 
receiving pleasure from scenes of terror 
leave me doubtful. ‘“‘Such Representa- 
tions teach us to set a just Value upon 
our own Condition, and make us prize 
our good Fortune, which exempts us 
from the like Calamities.”’* In this state- 
ment he seems to be unaware that the 
spectator may experience any fear, a 
position that is hardly compatible with 
his earlier statements on plot, the tragic 
hero, and the purifying power of tragedy. 


8 Tbid., No. 418. 


Imagery and Biography: They Are of the 
Imagination All Compact 


LILLIAN HERLANDS HORNSTEIN’ 


P ERHAPS no single volume of Shake- 
speareana has in recent years inspired 
such a flattering flood of imitations 
as Caroline Spurgeon’s Shakespeare’s 
Imagery.” 

Although her study attempted to 
evaluate the image as (1) a revelation of 
personality and (2) an element of dra- 
matic technique, it was unfortunately 
the first aspect, deduced from tabula- 
tions of images, which Miss Spurgeon 
herself apparently regarded, in this vol- 
ume, as her most novel and significant 
contribution. Successive commentators, 
no doubt overawed by Miss Spurgeon’s 
wide and sensitive scholarship, her de- 
voted industry, and her own positive- 
ness of conviction,’ have accepted some- 
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*Caroline Spurgeon, Shakespeare's Imagery 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1936). 


3 Ibid., p. 96: “I feel as sure as I can be of any- 
thing”—of her biographical inferences from the 
image of the flooded river. 


what uncritically the ingratiating, 
though fallacious,* hypothesis of the bio- 
graphical interpretation of imagery. 

The most recent commentator of 
whom I am aware, writing in College 
English, persists in regarding the bio- 
graphical interpretation as of the great- 
est interest and in accepting as facts 
whimsical surmises about the most 
minute aspects of Shakespeare’s daily 
life and habits.‘ 

Not satisfied with the obvious gains to 
be derived from a study of imagery or 
with the broad generalization that image- 
ry draws on a well of knowledge based 
on past experience, Miss Spurgeon’s 
devotees have construed that experience 
—except for embarrassing images of 
dolphins and such, which even they 


4L. H. Hornstein, “Analysis of Imagery: A 
Critique of Literary Method,” PMLA, LVII 
(1942), 638-53. 

5 Rachel M. Hannon, “Imagery and the Adding- 
Machine,” College English, VI (October, 1944), 
6-13. 
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would admit are not “equally autobio- 
graphical’”—as of an immediate and 
physical character. They further regard 
the image as an expression of personality, 
again ‘‘a misleading half-truth, if by 
personality is meant .... the complex 
of external traits which an artist ex- 
hibits in his practical life.”’ It is there- 
fore necessary to point out once more 
the fallacies of the theory and the errors 
attendant upon its development. 

The assumption that imagery (the 
association of ideas) has a basis in direct 
personal experience is so emotionally at- 
tractive to us that we tend to neglect the 
revelatory testimony of the poets. By- 
ron’s pragmatic statement is consequent- 
ly of especial value: 

People think I must be a bit of a sailor 
from my writings. All the sea-terms I use are 
from authority, and they cost me time, toil, 
and trouble to look them out; but you will find 
me a landlubber. I hardly know the stem from 
the stern, and don’t know the name or use of a 
single rope or sail; I know the deep sea is blue, 
and not green, as that greenhorn Shakspeare 
always calls it.* 


Furthermore, we must remember that 
“technical expressions, divorced from 
their original bearing, pass into the 
common stock of allusions, and thence, 
losing precision of reference and meaning 
by the way, into the common stock of 
current speech.’’? The problems of the 
classification of the image, moreover, 
appear almost insoluble. For example, 
Miss Spurgeon’ regards as evidence of 

Cf. Marion B. Smith, Marlowe’s Imagery and 


the Marlowe Canon (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania thesis, 1940), p. 13. 

7 Joel E. Spingarn, Creative Criticism (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931), p. 13. 

8 Edward J. Trelawny, Recollections of the Last 
Days of Shelley and Byron (Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields, 1858), chap. x, pp. 108-9. 

9 William L. Renwick, Edmund Spenser (London: 
E. Arnold & Co., 1925), p. 155. Italics mine. 


1° Op. cit., p. 84. 


Shakespeare’s sensitive palate the line, 
“Mercy seasons justice.’””’ Had Shake- 
speare said, ‘‘ Mercy tempers |the Eliza- 
bethan meaning] justice,’ would he 
have been using an image from the 
forge? From the potter? From music? 
Under “‘the kitchen background,’ she 
includes ‘‘stains and spotted garments,” 
“‘covered goblets, ” “‘the wringing of the 
hands,” “‘cankering rust and hidden 
treasure,” and “‘dust on antique time.” 
Our own experiences suggest that the 
one place in which one is likely not to 
find dust or hidden treasure is the kitch- 
en and that spotted garments and 
covered goblets might appear anywhere. 
To Dr. Smith,” “the cheery warmth of 
the hearth [is] the focal point of the 
home.”’ With due respect to an opinion 
now popularly fostered by Christmas 
postcards, it should be noted that in 
Elizabethan England any room, whether 
in college hall, tavern, or bawdy-house, 
would be likely to have a fireplace; and 
the use of this figure, in consequence, is 
no indication of the domestic propensi- 
ties and loyalties of its user. Miss 
Hannon’ herself confesses the difficulty 
of classifying images when she questions 
C. W. Smith’s labeling “God’s lamp” a 
“star” image. 

Would Miss Hannon” classify the 
“jaws of hell” as a domestic or a zodlogi- 
cal image and the “roots of sin” as a 
gardening one? And could she not, in 
consequence, be persuaded to regard Mr. 
Donne asacountry man—ahusbandman, 
of course—and not as the city man who 
was “a city man more than Shake- 
speare,” an opinion she now seems to 
accept? Apparently a span of twenty-six 
years in London, almost half of Shake- 
speare’s life, is a mere bagatelle. When 
the evidence from facts disagrees with 
3 Op. cil., p. 11. 

"4 Ibid., p. 9. 


Tbid., pp. 114, 115. 
™ Op. cil., p. 41. 
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that from imagery, the image is oddly 
presumed to be better evidence. More- 
over, can a valid conclusion about the 
activities of an author be drawn from the 
absence of imagery? Nota bene that 
Izaac Walton’s Life of Donne contains 
not a single fishing image. 

Incongruities, invalidities, and de- 
fects of interpretation and classification 
are not, however, the only weaknesses 
of the method of biographic inference 
from statistical compilations of meta- 
phors. A much greater danger arises 
from the circumstance that these studies 
pretend to scientific objectivity and ac- 
curacy when, in fact, the entire function- 
ing of the method is determined by 
personal qualities like the temperament, 
prejudices, gentility, and common sense 
of the person doing the collecting. For 
example, both Miss Spurgeon and M.B. 
Smith omit reference to sex images. In 
the former’s study, bawds are not men- 
tioned among the people whom Shake- 
speare knew;* nor, in the list of refer- 
ences to the wind, does Miss Spurgeon 
include the “bawdy wind” or the 
“wanton wind.’** Omitted also are 
images dealing with the physical as- 
pects of passion,"’ e.g., Romeo and Juliet, 
Act II, scene 1, lines 23-26, or Henry V, 
Act V, scene 2, lines 347-50, as well as 
obscene allusions,"® e.g., Troilus and 
Cressida, Act III, scene 2, lines 80-82, or 
Henry V, Act II, scene 1, line 37.’? This 
conspicuous omission indicates how a 
critic’s personal aversions or inclinations 
can color the results. 

Finally, a word about the charts, 
which tabulate the frequency of images 
(the first part of the so-called results) 
and which are, according to the logical 

*s Spurgeon, op. cit., pp. 45, 142. 

6 Tbid., p. 46. +1 Ibid., p. 149. 

8 [bid., pp. 124, 158. 


% William T. Hastings, “Shakespeare’s Im- 
agery,” SAB, XI (1936), 131-41. 
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necessities of the method, an absolute 
requirement for the drawing of any in- 
ferences. Miss Hannon’s title, “ Imagery 
and the Adding-Machine,” perhaps con- 
notes criticism of the tables, and she ad- 
mits” that Miss Spurgeon’s charts “ have 
received too much attention’’; yet with 
some logical inconsistency but in the 
fulsomeness of ecstatic adulation she de- 
scribes the charts as the “most startling 
feature of Spurgeon’s work....” 
which ‘‘at once drew attention to her 
scholarly precision” and are “ ....so0 
clearly put that anyone can grasp the 
significance. .... 

Unfortunately, the conclusions which 
Miss Spurgeon drew from the mathe- 
matical tabulations are at times amaz- 
ingly contradictory, if not absurd. So 
Miss Hannon,” with apparent approval 
and concurrence, repeats that the “‘dom- 
inating imagery of Hamlet concerns 
sickness and disease.” Yet, the chart” 
reveals that in Hamlet there are fewer 
images of ‘Sickness’ than of “‘ Animals,”’ 
“Sports and Games,” and “Nature.” 
Similarly, we know that Shakespeare 
had some connection with the theater; 
and Miss Spurgeon admits” that she can 
find nothing to indicate ‘‘a direct knowl- 
edge of war or fighting.”” Yet, from the 
charts*4 we should conclude that “‘ War, 
Weapons, and Explosives,” with twelve 
images out of two hundred and seventy- 
nine, was three times as important in 
Shakespeare’s life as the theater, with 
only four images. 

Shall we say that Shakespeare had 
been to war more often than he had 
seen a play? Shakespeare himself would 
have dismissed such theorizing as a 
“most lame and impotent conclusion.’’s 


2 Op. cit., p. 8. # Ibid., p. 6. 
* Spurgeon, op. cit., pp. 367, 368. 
33 Ibid., p. 36. +4 Ibid., pp. 369, 370. 


25 Othello, Act IT, scene 1, line 148. 


Robert Frost as Teacher 


REGINALD L. COOK’ 


Roserr Frost’s ars docendi would 
mean little without some reference to 
the teacher’s personality. In his own 
performance as a teacher his personality 
is impressive. One never forgets the 
friendly, sensitive, whimsical, and 
shrewdly philosophical reactions. A chid- 
ing smile, quiet banter, deprecating 
thrusts of head or hand, and roguish 
asides are idiosyncratic of Frost. He 
talks at a colloquial gait in a deceptively 
rambling way, and the pungent, witty 
phrasing carries the Frostian earmark. 
Most notable in his manner is the ability 
to relax. There is no ‘‘ quiet desperation” 
or harassment in his mental effort. His 
poise counterbalances inward enthusiasm 
and outward restraint. One has the im- 
pression that the things he says mean a 
good deal to him, but he wants to appear 
neither pompous nor sententious. Re- 
laxed physically, he relaxes mentally and 
lets his mind play. The overinfluence of a 
strong personality can, of course, inhibit 
the student. This sort of influence is the 
opposite of Frost’s effect. He acts as a 
stimulant and, once the student is 
started, he lets him develop under his 
own power. He knows, too, that the 
great moments between student and 
teacher are rare. “‘ Perhaps,” as he says, 
“twenty-five by the clock in a lifetime, 
but how good it is when they come that 
you are there with the boy!’” 

* Professor of American literature and director 


of the Bread Loaf School of English, Middlebury 
College, Middlebury, Vt. 

2 Unless otherwise indicated, the direct quota- 
tions are from personal conversations with Mr. 
Frost. 
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An effective rebel in teaching is worth 
listening to. Robert Frost is such a rebel. 
In his first experience as a student with 
higher learning, he failed to find any 
meaning in his college courses and with- 
drew. A few years later he enrolled at Har- 
vard University as an irregular under- 
graduate student. He had been drawn 
there by what he had heard of its teach- 
ers. Irving Babbitt’s extensive knowledge 
had greatly impressed his students. 
George Santayana’s use of language was 
brilliant and _ exhilarating. William 
James’s creative thinking opened wide 
vistas for alert minds. Only Santayana 
was in residence when Frost arrived, but 
what he heard of William James’s meth- 
od stirred him. The gay and lively James 
apparently appeared before the students 
in the classroom and explored his mind. 
In James’s application of this method 
Frost learned that thinking was not 
something which had been done; it was 
something being done in immediate and 
continuous activity. 

At thirty Frost was himself an English 
teacher in a little country school at 
Derry, New Hampshire, called Pinker- 
ton Academy. He taught thirty-five peri- 
ods a week, rattling the windows, as he 
said, the first few periods of the day, and 
then “‘sodjered”’ a little. He reduced the 
teaching strain by reading to the stu- 
dents, and during the recess he took the 
pupils on short botanizing trips in sea- 
son. He taught at Pinkerton for five 
years and then taught psychology for one 
year at the New Hampshire State Nor- 
mal School at Plymouth. When he re- 
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turned from a two-year stay in England 
he taught two courses at Amherst, one of 
which was listed as ‘‘ Judgments” and the 
other as “English Readings.’’ He has 
since entered many college classrooms. 


For pedagogy as a course in the cur- 
riculum he has little respect. He thinks 
one year in the classroom would give all 
the pedagogy a teacher needs. For 
pedagogy as an art—a performance in 
the classroom—he has the highest re- 
spect. On his fingers he tallies off three 
kinds of teachers of literature. There is, 
first of all, the man of learning who is 
strong in historical background and tex- 
tual scholarship but too modest to insist 
on what he has in himself more than 
learning. This kind of teacher is shy 
about using his native imagination and 
wit. Frost is not harshly critical of the 
teacher who emphasizes discipline and 
thoroughness, but he finds him too often 
a partial man. The second kind of teacher 
is the philosophic expounder of ideologies 
and tracer of thought-movements in lit- 
erature. Frost thinks students find the 
philosophically inclined teacher suspect 
when he tries to reform or overphiloso- 
phize. The third kind of teacher makes 
“‘a performance in words.” His teaching 
is an adventure, a performance, an act 
of prowess. Since there is some of the 
play instinct in the performance, Frost 
sees an affinity between teaching and 
athletics. Like the big-league baseball 
pitcher, the teacher who is able to make 
his teaching a performance has a knack 
or skill. He cannot be expected to “ per- 
form’”’ every day any more than a pitcher 
can be expected to pitch every after- 
noon. His teaching is “a making of 
things with the mind in the students’ 
presence.’’ Sometimes it transcends per- 
formance and becomes prowess. ‘The 
skill one has in danger—that is prowess.” 

Three factors combine in teaching as 
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performance. “The first thing in per- 
formance is evidence of self-surprise.’’ 
The teacher starts a thought, follows it, 
and tries to see what its ultimate destina- 
tion will be. The surprise comes from the 
pursuit. There is no surprise, no spon- 
taneity, no naturalness in the prepared 
and outlined lecture, and similarly there 
is none in the piece of art which is 
mechanically performed. “If thought out 
first and .expressed last, I dismiss it,” 
Frost says bluntly. In teaching as per- 
formance, the teacher gets and gives sur- 
prises. To Frost, thinking should be an 
extemporaneous and creative act like 
William James’s performance in the 
classroom, and teaching should be a 
dynamic human skill. He thinks the 
teacher who imposes a massive back- 
ground on the student assumes an unfair 
advantage. Instead of the systematic re- 
laying of factual information from the 
prepared lecture to the student’s note- 
book, he suggests discussing a story or 
poem or essay without the advantage of 
prepared notes. This discussion is a kind 
of “making,” the essence of which is per- 
formance. The second factor in perform- 
ance is ‘“‘a cool morning clarity,’’ where 
the thinking has the brightness and 
freshness of growing things. A third fac- 
tor is the ramification of thought— 
“when it shoots branches but still is a 
network.”’ Frost’s associational thinking 
has its analogue in the growing tree. 
Seasonally branches push out green, 
growing tips, and, similarly, the active 
mind projects an organic network of 
thoughts from provocative ideas. 

Frost once defined education as “ turn- 
ing things over in my mind,” and this is 
precisely what happens in the classroom 
where teaching as performance is prac- 


Quotations in this paragraph are from the 
fourth Charles Eliot Norton Lecture, given by 
Robert Frost at Harvard University, March 25, 
1936. 
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ticed. He finds Mark Twain’s ‘‘The 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras County”’ a 
parable in education. The inept teacher 
tries to fill the head of the student with 
facts. The valid teacher nudges the stu- 
dent into activity with a challenging 
“Flies, Dan’1.”” Only when the student is 
stimulated to adventure on his own 
thought does he begin to turn things 
over in his mind, and he must have a 
chance to adventure without excessive 
restraints of system. He should neither 
be forced to do dull and unproductive 
“busy work” nor be overcorrected. 
“Vou can’t correct them [the students] 
into existence,” he says. The teacher 
should comment only when the thought 
on the paper impresses him. Trying to 
correct all the grammatical errors simply 
wastes valuable time. It reminds him of 
a bad dream in which he found himself 
trying to inflate a big balloon from the 
outside rather than by blowing from 
within. The teacher cannot do his task 
by force but only by addressing himself 
to the student’s spirit, will, and intellect. 
The only way to get the student to write 
precisely is, he believes, to get him to 
think accurately. The only correction 
that amounts to anything is addressed to 
the student’s thought. ‘‘ You can’t pump 
out mistakes,” he remarks crisply. The 
only way to get rid of weak and inac- 
curate thought is by crowding it out by 
more vigorous thinking. 

As a teacher Frost rejects the stereo- 
typed approach. Citing sources, sup- 
plying historical background, presenting 
biographical detail have their place, but 
he knows that a method which undeviat- 
ingly and invariably follows a fixed pro- 
cedure deadens the work. He spends little 
time on sources, biographical facts, or 
historical background. He makes teach- 
ing a labor of love in which he seeks to 
“‘open”’ to the unseeing eye the beauty of 


line or thought. He freshens method by 
bringing the atmosphere of the life out- 
side into the classroom discussions as 
much as possible. He presents the story 
or poem in the classroom exactly as he 
does at home in the family circle. 

Frost illustrates his opposition to the 
systematized method by a personal ex- 
perience. Once he went into a swamp 
where he found a cluster of flowers, six 
of which he could name but not the 
seventh. The latter, which had always 
been there, had escaped his notice, but 
now he saw it and it freshened his inter- 
est. Similarly, the book or poem need not 
be thoroughly discussed from beginning 
to end. Best to leave it a little unfinished. 
In the unfinished there is an appeal to 
adventure for student and teacher alike 
at the next reading. 

While teaching a large class at Am- 
herst College he distributed slips of 
paper to be placed on the chair-arms so 
that during the hour a record could be 
made of the students’ thoughts. He was 
emphatic; there should be no contradict- 
ing. All he asked them to do was to set 
down tangent or parallel thoughts. He 
urges: “Let them write their thoughts on 
the papers in points, thin sharp points, a 
lot of them. I don’t like elaboration.”’ 
After each lecture he collected these 
slips and from them developed further 
talks. 

One morning he tilted back in the 
classroom chair and inquired: ‘What 
does it mean to think? Does it begin in 
seeing things with a little twist to the 
seeing and a little twist in one’s verbal 
communication of the seeing?’’* Looking 
straight over the heads of the students 
and through the back windows toward 
some trees outside, he spotted an elm— 
“‘a wineglass elm,” Holmes called it, and 


4From a classroom discussion at Middlebury 
College, May 28, 1936. 
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the simile of the wineglass gave the elm a 
special significance. It was a little twist 
in seeing. He speculated about the source 
of the phrase “‘ put on the spot,” and re- 
called “reverse English” and wondered 
what that originally meant. He wanted 
to know if any of the class recalled what 
name had been given to Lefty Grove’s 
fast ball. A student answered promptly, 
“fireball,” and he thought the descrip- 
tion apt. Thinking was involved in the 
descriptive words or phrases used in the 
naming of something. Our best thoughts 
he believed were jarred from us by 
unusual events. By way of illustration he 
said that someone had once asked him if 
he went to England for inspiration. 
“No,” he answered, recalling that A 
Boy’s Will—his first book whose poems 
had been written in his native country— 
had been accepted by an English pub- 
lisher, ‘‘I went as an importer not as an 
exporter.” He liked the word “im- 
porter” in this context. It was a little 
twist in his own way of seeing things. 

He mused playfully that he would like 
to campaign on the Democratic side in 
the coming election (1936). He would 
enlighten the electorate with the idea 
that the Democratic party represented 
the party of slavery. The central plank 
in his platform would show that human 
society always has an eliminative tend- 
ency; it eliminates some to the insane 
asylums, some to the poor houses, and 
some to jail. The object of the Roosevelt 
administration—a thoroughly democrat- 
ic one and true to the eliminative tend- 
ency of human society—was, he thought, 
to purge itself of all those who have no 
work by putting them on relief, by purg- 
ing them, if you will, into slavery. This 
is what he would talk about if the Demo- 
cratic party could and would stand his 
idea. 

It was difficult to tell whether or not 
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the students were “getting’’ Frost’s pro- 
vocative play of mind and his whimsical 
and ironic musing. He was, in effect, 
putting thought into action, and here 
was a good example of his double-edged 
thinking, half serious, half humorous. 
He hit hard yet obliquely at the tend- 
ency to accept as irreparable the plight 
of unemployment. He aimed at “‘slav- 
ery” which resulted when men went “‘on 
relief.’’ He also played humorously with 
the eliminative tendency in human so- 
ciety. He was making his teaching a per- 
formance in thinking. With his tongue in 
his cheek, he quoted a new poem of his: 


They say the truth will make you free. 
My truth will chain you slave to me. 


In short, seek the freedom of your own 
thought. He asserted “having thoughts 
of your own is the only freedom.” 

He picked up a copy of Thoreau’s 
Walden, saying, “It is one of the greatest 
books ever written.” It suggested the re- 
lationship between literature and ge- 
ography. “Literature,” he said, “‘ begins 
with geography, with love of home and 
parents.” “Out of the ground comes 
poetry, out of poetry philosophy, out of 
philosophy all that we are’”—that is the 
way a friend of his (Dr. Hocking of 
Harvard, I believe) put it to him, asking 
how, if that were true, he reconciled this 
statement with the national attitude of 
Germany, which sought to produce poet- 
ry by enforced stimulus. Frost suggested 
that out of the village and farm or home 
environment came nine-tenths of a per- 
son. Of course there was the very per- 
sonal one-tenth, but the nine-tenths was 
basic. He advocated “‘doing your think- 
ing out of the local,” and, “drawn toward 
a person who likes a region,’’ he liked to 
look into regions and see them from the 
ground up. Germany’s method of en- 
forced stimulus was not his way of get- 
ting his materials. He continued: “I 
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know out of the ground will come town 
and home, will come philosophy, poetry 
and wisdom to live. They [the Germans] 
think it should and are afraid it won’t 
happen. They’re enforcing what should 
be trusted to be spontaneous. They lack 
faith. I don’t have to lie awake nights 
saving my country [like Hitler]. They 
haven’t confidence in their own virtue to 
prevail without force. The great truth is 
that you can trust poetry to rise from our 
country and city. The basis is love of the 
ground.” 

He illustrated his idea of the region 
without directly calling attention to his 
method. He told of visiting in Terre 
Haute, Indiana. They asked him if he 
would like to see anything in the city, 
and he thought he would shock them a 
little, so he told them he would like to 
visit Eugene Debs. But he was the one 
who got the surprise. His wealthy hosts, 
without a trace of self-righteous indigna- 
tion «Zgainst the man who deprecated 
their property and wealth, told him that 
although Debs was very ill just now, 
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they would take him to the house where 
he lived. Now, mused Frost, it appears 
that these people of Terre Haute, instead 
of deprecating or apologizing for Debs, 
honor him as a man who added luster to 
their home town. 

Frost’s teaching is a practical appli- 
cation of his theory. “‘ Don’t teach them a 
lesson,”” he once counseled me. ‘Show 
them a lesson.” In other context he re- 
ferred to the “doorsy”’ kind of poetry, 
which opens in suggestion like a door into 
a room or into the outer world. There is 
also a ‘‘doorsy” kind of teaching. It is the 
kind that makes human experience the 
end and art the means. Frost shows how 
effective teaching releases experience to 
significance in the classroom, and he does 
it by freshening the discussions with hu- 
man experience. “But all the fun’s in 
how you say a thing.”’ He says the thing 
simply, naturally, originally, and provoc- 
atively. He makes the height of teach- 
ing, like the height of poetry, which is a 
performance in words, a performance in 
thinking. 


Lf the Shoe Fits 


KEITH McKEAN'" 


I ADMIT that some stages in this experi- 
ence are funny, but this is not intended 
to be a humorous incident in the life of 
an English teacher. It is not comic sim- 
ply because it reveals a fundamental con- 
fusion among men trying to teach col- 
lege freshmen to write. 

Anyone who has taught English com- 
position at American universities knows 
of the occasional attempts to uncover 
standards and to standardize grades. 


* After several years of teaching, followed by four 
years in the Army Air Forces, Mr. McKean is now 
a teaching fellow at a large university, where he is 
completing work for his doctoral degree. 


The procedure usually is for the head of 
the department to hand out mimeo- 
graphed copies of themes, which mem- 
bers of the department then grade and 
discuss. Realizing, however, that the 
boss is probably worried about the grades 
being too high, the teachers tend to 
grade much lower than they would if 
they came upon these papers late at 
night in the middle of a big stack. 

Such efforts are usually fruitless. 
There is the usual disagreement about 
the worth or value of correct grammar, 
punctuation, or spelling, because all the 
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papers are usually at least intelligible— 
no department head would be so insult- 
ing as to hand out an unintelligible paper 
to his staff. But in his gentleness I fear 
he misses the real trouble. If the mem- 
bers of his department passed meaning- 
less papers, I think he would agree that 
something was wrong with their grades. 

One of my students in a college fresh- 
man English course has consistently 
handed in what I consider the worst at- 
tempts at written communication I have 
yet seen—even for freshmen; but I am 
not here concerned with the interesting 
problem of his special difficulties. After 
class one day he said, ‘Mr. McKean, I 
wonder if I could transfer to another 
class. I think I could pass this course if 
I were in another section.” 

I smiled in the friendliest teacher man- 
ner and said, “Oh, no, I’m sure you 
couldn’t get by in any other class. But if 
you want me to, I'll be glad to have 
other instructors look at one of your pa- 
pers.” He agreed, so that day I started 
making a nuisance of myself by going 
around asking some fourteen professional 
teachers of English to grade this piece of 
writing. The results of my effort left me 
with little to say to the student, except 
that he is probably right. 

The assignment for this particular 
theme had been to write a paper indicat- 
ing as clearly as possible Shaw’s attitude 
toward the Salvation Army as exhibited 
in the play, Major Barbara, and its Pref- 
ace. Further, the assignment was to 
break down whatever the student de- 
cided Shaw’s attitude to be into distinct 
parts or paragraphs, and to support any 
conclusions with evidence from either the 
play or the Preface. Here is the student’s 
paper: 

MAJOR BARBARA 


Bernard Shaw ridicules the Salvation Army. 
The reason is: Shaw believes that punishment is 
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only a pretense of doing away with one crime 
by committing another; and you can no more 
have forgiveness without being prompted by 
revenge. He illustrates this in the play Major 
Barbara, when Bill Walker assualted Jenny; 
after Major Barbara convinced Bill that he was 
in great sin, he tried to unassualt the girl. First, 
by getting punished himself, and when this does 
not work, he offers his money to the Army. He 
is foiled in both ways since the Army is umoved 
by his offering. It will not punish him, take 
his money nor have anything to do with this 
man. This leaves him no salvation except ceas- 
ing to be a ruffian. In doing this, the Salvation 
Army discards its centeral superstitution: that 
centeral truth being free from revenge and 
punishment. 

Also; Bill has assualted and old women, and 
for this worse offense, he feels no remorse, 
because she makes it clear that whatever he 
does she will retaliate. This old woman and 
Major Barbara reactions toward him, made 
him feel morally inferior, and he tries to escape 
from it all; although he is still ready to meet the 
abuse of the old lady by attempting to smash a 
mug on her face. 


It would be a real task to point out 
everything that is wrong with that pa- 
per. It exhibits in considerable abund- 
ance nearly all the possible faults of for- 
mal writing, but the difficulties are ob- 
viously not of equal importance. The 
basic trouble is that it does not say any- 
thing clearly. When any one sentence is 
considered in context, it becomes mean- 
ingless. In fact, the paper reads back- 
wards just about as well as it does any 
other way. 

Now, if one agrees about the lack of 
worth of the paper on any level, it is sig- 
nificant to point out that ten professional 
teachers of English judged this theme to 
be passing work in a college composition 
course. Two of that group, one for sure, 
another “possibly,” considered the theme 
to be one grade above simply passing. 
One man said it was certainly below C 
work, and another said he would pass it 
but ask the student to do it over. In each 
case I asked the instructor why he 
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passed, or failed, the paper. Roughly, 
the replies fell into three groups: (1) 
those who did not flunk students; (2) 
those who based the grade on things hav- 
ing nothing to do with the value of the 
paper; and (3) the “form-content” men. 
Any one instructor might justify his 
grade by remarks falling into all three of 
these groups, but his main contention 
placed him usually in one or another 
category. 

(1) One instructor, who said he had 
flunked only one theme this semester, I 
consider among those who do not fail stu- 
dents. Also in this group was the teacher 
who said he would give the paper a mark 
right between passing and failing. I 
asked him what he meant by that 
hesitating grade, and he replied that the 
student must be given some credit for 
having impressions. I asked whether 
there were any clear impressions discov- 
erable, and he said no, but that for hav- 
ing impressions of any kind a student 
should be given credit. “Anyway,” he 
said, “‘you are young. I once used to be a 
tough grader, but,”’ he smiled, “you will 
learn.” 

For a teacher to come to the conclu- 
sion that a student should be given a 
passing grade merely because he is alive 
and in class seems to me to suggest a 
process of unlearning rather than of 
learning. I claim also that I am not here 
concerned with whether a teacher is a 
“hard” or “easy” grader. For instance, 
this teacher might be what I would call 
a hard grader in some cases; on the other 
hand, he might on occasion consider my 
grades easy. The question is: Why do 
English teachers give the grades they do? 
Whatever the answer, at least it should 
be encouraging to prospective university 
students to know that they can get col- 
lege credit merely by their presence. 
After four years of college, they are 
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awarded an A.B. I know of few places in 
our society where so much may be given 
for so little. Or, maybe, so little for so 
much. 

(2) In the second group, those who 
graded the paper on things having 
nothing to do with its worth, I found a 
variety of answers to my question, “Why 
pass it?” I was not carrying a lantern, but 
I discovered one admirably honest man 
who said that of course it was a failing 
paper, but that he could not give it an E 
because then he had to face the angry stu- 
dent in a conference. He said he could not 
stand that. Another man said he sus- 
pected the student was a veteran. I asked 
how he knew. He replied, ‘Well, they 
usually do work like this, and I wouldn’t 
flunk it because I realize all the difficul- 
ties those boys have—out of school so 
long and so on, so I would pass it.” 
(Actually, veterans as a group seem to 
me to be better-than-average students, 
but that has nothing to do with judging 
this piece of writing.) 

Four instructors glanced quickly at 
the theme and said that they would 
flunk it without question. This was en- 
couraging. I asked why. The reply was, 
“Why, it’s written in pencil and not in 
ink.” I explained that I did not require 
ink, only legibility, and asked that they 
should try to rank it for its worth alone, 
in the “interests of science,” at least. At 
that they looked slightly unhappy and 
went on to read it. They passed it—after 
they had read it. I suspected, after this 
had happened several times, that, in 
spite of my efforts to explain, they were 
giving it low grades because it was in 
clear, well-written pencil rather than ink, 
so I had it typed. I was right, too, be- 
cause after that the grades went up 
slightly. One man, before I had it typed, 
however, made quite a point of how good 
a hand the student had and remarked 
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sadly that it was too bad that it was not 
written in ink. 

Another teacher, also in group (2), 
glanced at the paper and said immediate- 
ly that he would flunk it. I asked, “But 
how do you know so quickly? How can 
you tell without reading it?” 

“It’s obvious,” he said. “The first few 
sentences indicate that the student 
didn’t try. No man could try and still 
make so many careless mistakes.” 

I argued that the mistakes did not 
necessarily show the amount of effort ex- 
pended but only the kind of work it was. 
He insisted, so I had to tell him what I 
knew—that the student had worked long 
and hard on the paper and had read it 
over carefully several times before he 
handed it in. In the face of this informa- 
tion, he muttered, ‘““Well, I’ll be damned,”’ 
and went on to read it. Incidentally, he 
was finally among the small group of four 
professional English teachers who 
flunked the work. 

Two instructors, again before they 
had read the paper, calmly announced 
that they would flunk it. I asked them 
how they could be so sure it was failing 
work before they had read it. Without 
hesitation each replied that it was too 
short to be given any credit. It seemed to 
me that the length of a piece of writing 
per se was no indication of its worth— 
that an excellent theme of short length 
might be written. I said that the aim of 
the paper might better decide its proper 
length. If a paper did not achieve its aim, 
then it might be because it was too brief. 
They asked me whether I did not require 
papers of, say, 400 words. “No,” I re- 
plied. “I just ask that the student write 
a paper. The assigned subject and the 
aim of his paper will decide the length.” 
When they heard this, they looked at me 
with suspicion. I dropped the subject 
and asked each to go on and read the 


theme. They did, and both passed it— 
one with some hesitation. 

The “grade-on-effort’’ school of in- 
structors in group (2) was varied in kind. 
They said, for one thing, that, obviously, 
the painful sentences showed that the 
student was trying, so that he should be 
passed because of effort. I asked what the 
effort had to do with the grading of the 
finished product. They said it had plenty 
to do with it; that if a man tried, he de- 
served credit. I asked whether a student 
deserved an A.B. because he tried, and 
they hesitated a bit and then thought 
“probably not,” but no one saw any rela- 
tion between the two questions. They 
looked at me as if they thought that I 
was changing the subject and that we 
ought to get back to the business at 
hand. I dropped that line. 

This grade-on-effort school also had a 
sentimental side. They passed a paper 
because they did not want to discourage 
the student. I asked how far this “en- 
couragement grade’ went—whether 
they passed students for the course to 
encourage them. Some said certainly 
not, not for the course, just on the indi- 
vidual papers in the course. It seemed to 
me that this might cause trouble near 
the end of the term and seriously confuse 
the student about the kind of work he 
was doing, but, no, these instructors 
thought not. You should not discourage 
a man who was trying, they argued. I 
suggested that maybe the best way ulti- 
mately to discourage a student was to 
misrepresent the teacher’s estimate of his 
work. I did not make any impression 
with this argument. It was a difference of 
opinion, they said, and “every man has 
a right to his own opinion.”’ I have been 
thinking about that retort, too, trying to 
discover what “right” a man has to a 
wrong opinion. There must be a limit 
somewhere, especially among educators, 
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because they often try to correct stu- 
dents’ opinions. 

(3) The third group, the form-content 
boys, was a vigorous one. One of these 
men said that when he read papers, he 
tried to look only at the form; that he 
tried to forget the meanings of the words 
as he read. It is significant that he passed 
the paper in question. Another instruc- 
tor in this group, in justifying his passing 
grade, said that the boy spelled well. I 
asked if this was a virtue. He laughed 
and said that if I could see the spelling on 
most of his students’ papers, I would be- 
gin to think it a virtue. But I could not 
share in his assurance that he could 
catch misspelled words. I know I miss 
them. I could never make a living as a 
proofreader—and neither could he, as 
evidenced by such unconventional forms 
as “assualt,” “centeral,”’ ‘‘umoved,”’ 
and others. 

Teachers who like to separate form 
from content, moreover, are very often 
the watchdogs of the grammar rules and 
the dictionary pronunciation. They are 
much like “H*Y*M*A*N K*A*P*- 
L*A*N,” who had by arduous concen- 
tration memorized three phrases con- 
cerning English grammar and who clung 
to them as if they were cosmic verities: 
“Wronk tanse!”’ “Dobble nagetif!”’ and 
“Tsplit infinitif!” The English teachers 
know a few more phrases than Kaplan, 
but their attitude toward them is the 
same. If they have to grade a theme, toss 
them a “‘wronk tanse.” 

I tried to argue with the form-content 
instructors that the grammar rules they 
used were often Latin rules and would 
not fit the English language or were 
dismally behind the patterns of present 
day standard English. But I got nowhere 
They felt that I was saying that all the 
rules were bad and that we should not 
try to teach any of them. They suspected 
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me of being dangerous, but I was merely 
suggesting that we teach only those 
rules which are accurate descriptions of 
the language. The language has long out- 
distanced the eighteenth century, but 
not teachers of English. They die hard. 

I have tried to think of some causes 
for the situation I have described. It may 
be a kind of cynicism on the part of the 
instructors. Maybe they feel that, after 
all, it does not make any real difference 
who passes. Students are usually nice 
people, so pass them on! 

Perhaps the cause is the practice of 
the universities. They usually give the 
freshman English courses to the least ex- 
perienced instructors. Regular members 
of the English departments start as cubs 
with composition courses and work up. 
The most successful and experienced 
teachers of English seldom have composi- 
tion classes. 

But I am not sure that giving the 
composition classes to the older men 
would completely solve the problem. 
The cause for the difficulty, it seems to 
me, is that many teachers of writing do 
not know clearly what good writing is. 
They are afraid to say even that writing 
must, sine gua non, say something. Very 
frequently, when I questioned the pass- 
ing grades, the men replied with amaze- 
ment, “Oh, you want to erect absolute 
standards and judge it by them?” If we 
ever got over that point and agreed it 
was not too dogmatic to ask that stu- 
dents set down words which have some 
discoverable meaning, then they shied 
away and said, “Well, but who are you to 
say that the student’s writing doesn’t 
mean anything?” At this stage of the 
discussion I implied that we had gone 
right back to the old stumbling block I 
thought we had left—but no, they in- 
sisted, this was different. 

My reply was usually to say something 
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about being aware of the difficulties of 
communication, but that if I could not 
tell meaningful freshman prose from 
meaningless work, I would turn in my 
badge and get into something I could do. 
The conversation ended, in most cases, 
with the men assuring me that they at 
least knew enough to realize their own 
ignorance, but that apparently I had not 
yet reached that level of education. 

When teachers get so confused about 
their aims, the results are-indeed chaos. 
As I took the theme around, two English 
teachers told me that their primary aim 
was to confuse students. Apparently they 
were serious, because they said that when 
they had the student completely con- 
fused, they came closest to achieving 
their ultimate aim. If that is what they 
are trying to do, they need not worry 
about their success. If that is the aim, it 
may even be desirable for the teachers 
themselves to be confused. 

It seems to me that our democracy 
and even our students could withstand 
the shock if college English instructors 
demanded that a piece of writing clearly 
say something. Any theme, then, which 
did not clearly communicate would fail. 
We English teachers are timid, but even 
the most timid might be encouraged to 
demand intelligibility and demand it as 
of first importance, so that a meaning- 
less sentence which had a misspelled 
word would be judged first as being 
meaningless and flunked for that reason. 

I realize that any educator, and es- 
pecially a young man, who tries to say 
what students should study and why is 
close to committing heresy. What stu- 
dents should learn—what courses should 
be included in the curriculum—has large- 
ly been decided by the students. If the 
students want it, the course is given. 
Then if they take the courses they want, 
they get an A.B. Thus, when I presume 
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without “visions or revisions” to say 
even in the most general way what stu- 
dents should be doing in a composition 
course and why, I realize that I am out 
of order. Nonetheless, I ask that we 
stand courageously and say to students, 
“First, your writing must mean some- 
thing.” 
Then an English teacher with firm 
footing and clear conscience might ask 
that each sentence be clear and meaning- 
ful; that it be related to the sentence fol- 
lowing in some discoverable way; that 
the sentences in a paragraph be related 
in meaning so that the paragraph is a 
logical part of the paper, and so on; and, 
most important, that these aims be the 
primary concerns of a writing course. 


Some instructors, who must run the 
risk of being called fanatics, could even 
go on to demand that freshman writing 
avoid errors of fact. Of course, I am now 
on dangerous ground and liable to attack 
from all fringes of the relativists. But 
here is the problem in a simple form. 
How is an instructor to correct a theme 
which says, in essence: 


If I stand in exactly the right place in the 
middle of the campus, I can see quite clearly 
that the moon is made of green chese. At least 
this is my opinion and every man has a right 


Must the instructor correct the spell- 
ing of the word “chese’’? I suggest that 
such work, as easily as unintelligible 
writing, should be flunked without hesi- 
tation, because, barring the possibility 
of a freshman’s mystical experience, the 
writing is nonsense: its facts are wrong. 
The mystical experiences of freshmen are 
not good subject matter for teaching 
expository writing. It is hard enough to 
explain to a student that his writing is 
meaningless. It is even more difficult to 
tell him that he is wrong about the moon 
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or O.P.A. or socialized medicine. If stu- 
dents are allowed to write on any and all 
subjects, English teachers will not only 
get papers from fraternity files, but, more 
important, no instructor can know 
enough to check the evidence or the 
facts. The only solution is to limit theme 
subjects so that the evidence may be 
under the control of the instructor and 
the students, and can be checked by all. 
Writing about a play, a story, or an essay 
might become such a subject. If it is done 
well, the student will learn a most valu- 
able mental habit. 

Once students begin to see the relation 
which a paragraph has to the whole aim 
of the paper or to the other parts of the 
paper, then they are learning the real 
mechanics of writing. Such a skill, of 
course, should be taught in all courses in 
the university. But one year spent 
pounding away at that aim in a composi- 
tion course would be a valuable contribu- 
tion to the student’s education. As 
things stand now, the year of English 
composition, in many cases, might be 
better spent on a tennis court. 

If the aims I mention are the basic 
goals of a writing course, there are still 
the matters of “wronk tanse” and 
“dobble nagetif.”’ Clearly, next in im- 
portance after the standards I have al- 
ready suggested, an English teacher must 
properly ask that the writing be punctu- 
ated, spelled, etc., like standard English. 
The instructor must know not only what 
present-day standard English is, but also 
what a language is. If, for example, he 
spends any time at all trying to teach the 
ordinary grammar-book rules for the use 
of “shall” and “will,” he not only does 


not know what standard English is; more 
than that, he entertains a serious mis- 
conception of language. I agree that our 
job is to teach students standard English 
grammar, and any paper which is far 
from standard English should fail; but 
no paper should be given credit simply 
because it is written in the proper dia- 
lect. 

After this discouraging experience 
with professional English teachers, I 
gave the paper to eight persons who were 
not teachers. I stopped undergraduates 
on the campus walks and asked them to 
put themselves in the place of the 
teacher. I gave it to housewives and to 
office employees of the university. In 
every case they said that they would fail 
the paper because it did not say any- 
thing. Maybe the confusion about what 
makes good writing is peculiar to profes- 
sional English teachers. 

I am not fooled into thinking that this 
experience was in any way a controlled 
or scientific experiment, but it proved to 
be a good way to unearth a basic diffi- 
culty. I am sure that I have not done 
justice to the opinions of my colleagues. 
I am not, however, concerned with the 
individuals, but only the tendencies 
which their remarks and attitudes repre- 
sent. Neither do I think that this con- 
fusion is a local matter. The same thing 
may be found in other universities and 
colleges. 

Unwittingly the student who wrote 
the paper which started this discussion 
has performed a service, and he should 
not go unrewarded. He ought to pass. 
Maybe I can get him transferred to 
another class. 
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Source Materials for a Course in the 
Teaching of Composition 


CARRIE BELLE PARKS‘ 


A COMMITTEE of the Association of 
American Colleges has wisely urged the 
greater use of primary source materials 
for the improvement of college teaching. 
The nature of these original sources will 
obviously differ according to the subject 
taught. A course in the history of World 
War II, for instance, will have access to 
an overflowing store of primary sources 
such as: the official documents and pro- 
ceedings of the governments of the Al- 
lies; captured enemy papers; military 
communiqués; modern forms of preserv- 
ing and recording information—news- 
reels and films, radio recordings, tran- 
scriptions of the “Town Meeting of the 
Air”; interviews; the findings of public 
opinion polls; newspaper files; memoirs; 
photographs and souvenirs from all sec- 
tions of the globe. Source materials in 
professional courses for future English 
teachers are of a different nature, how- 
ever. 


MATERIALS FOR THE TEACHING 
OF COMPOSITION 


Scholarly achievement in a methods 
course in English composition is ob- 
viously based on the readiness of students 
for the work. Prerequisites should be set 
up in order to make sure that the literary 
background and habitual English expres- 
sion are adequate; for the student cannot 
expect to learn how to teach and at the 
same time to learn the subject; it must be 
assumed that only after he has a safe 
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margin of English attainments is he 
ready for a methods course. 

The undergraduate, studying ways of 
imparting the English craftsmanship 
which he possesses, will find his first 
source of learning to be the high-school 
pupil. The prospective teacher needs to 
know adolescent children, their interests 
in work and play, their individual and 
group activities, the books they choose 
to read. The study of adolescents in- 
cludes the influences exerted by the home 
and by environment; such study may 
involve active community participation, 
carried on as field work during the college 
year or as vacation projects. The full use 
of this source necessitates opportunities 
for abundant contacts with young people 
both in and out of school. 

Above all, the college student must 
observe the development of boys and 
girls in various phases of communication, 
must be familiar with their language be- 
havior. This knowledge may be gained 
through a survey of the occasions for 
speaking and writing in the daily lives of 
high-school pupils and through an aware- 
ness of the maturity which may be ex- 
pected of them. Such knowledge may best 
be obtained through the second original 
source, the actual speaking and writing 
of adolescents. Published materials of 
this sort are meager except in a few books 
of creative writing. There is a need for 
extensive collections of actual letters and 
other unsupervised writings of high- 
school pupils, in order that the under- 
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graduate may study the social use of lan- 
guage. The college student learning to 
teach should also do a great deal of lis- 
tening in order to become familiar with 
the everyday speech of pupils. Record- 
ings of junior round tables and town 
meetings might be valuable evidence of 
the upper reaches of vocabulary and sen- 
tence structure possible among superior 
children. This source material invites ex- 
periment and awaits exploration. 

A third original source in learning how 
to teach composition is an extended as- 
sociation with experienced specialists. 
Through watching the work of an Eng- 
lish teacher who is both artist and crafts- 
man, through sharing his educational 
breadth of experience and receiving his 
friendly and competent guidance, the 
undergraduate learns how to plan his 
own work, how to present it, and how to 
evaluate the results. This study of theory 
should accompany actual practice in the 
secondary classroom. 

A fourth source may be compared to 
the original papers so rightly prized by 
the historians. In the teaching of com- 
position the “‘ official documents” are the 
bona fide records of successful teaching 
and the research of English teachers as 
published in methods books, professional 
magazines, committee reports, and the- 
ses. Through the reading and discussion 
of these primary sources the undergradu- 
ate learns how his predecessors have ef- 
fectively taught composition, how they 
have met or prevented difficulties and 
remedied errors. Such firsthand ac- 
counts are especially useful if they repre- 
sent current practices, because they give 
the college student the feeling that Eng- 
lish teaching is a living thing—a growing 
and a becoming. Biographies of great 
English teachers are also important 
vehicles of inspiration and enlighten- 
ment. 


Another source not sufficiently recog- 
nized and employed is the work of the 
National Council of Teathers of English. 
Naturally, the prospective teacher should 
have some experience with local organi- 
zations of English ceachers; for taking 
active part in any group, whether as au- 
dience or committee members, officers, or 
aides, is a swift and sure way to make col- 
lege students feel that they have a per- 
sonal share in a great profession. But it is 
easy to become provincial and satisfied 
with the merely local. All students in an 
English methods class should become 
junior members of the National Council 
and whenever possible should attend 
regional or national meetings and hear 
Council speakers. To supplement actual 
contacts, the instructor in charge of the 
course should give students some of the 
history of the Council and, by comment- 
ing on the leaders and their writings, 
make students feel acquainted with them 
as people as well as English specialists. 
It goes without saying that the instruc- 
tor should share with his students his 
own conference and convention experi- 
ences. 

The final source of proficiency is the 
classroom in which the student teacher 
learns to teach by teaching, in which he is 
inducted through observation and par- 
ticipation into full responsibility for the 
progress in English of boys and girls. 
The course in the teaching of composi- 
tion should provide preparation for this 
practice period through a study of the 
English curriculum, through lesson and 
unit planning, and through demonstra- 
tion of the techniques of composition 
teaching, including evaluation and test- 
ing. 

The college student needs more than 
mere technical preparation for practice 
teaching, however. The methods course 
should lay the foundations of a philoso- 
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phy of the teaching of English through 
the study of currently accepted prin- 
ciples such as*the following. the re- 
sponsibility for providing liberal experi- 
ences as the basis for expression; the 
fourfold nature of composition; the 
teaching of language for social use; an 
understanding of levels of modern usage; 
the contribution of oral and written ex- 
pression to personal growth; the rela- 
tion between reading and writing; the 
importance of the motion picture and the 
radio as agencies in the teaching of Eng- 
lish; the place of periodicals in American 
life; the necessity of critical reading and 
thinking; the need of intercultural atti- 
tudes based on knowledge rather than on 
prejudice; freedom of communication 
and discussion, as essential to democratic 
citizenship and international co-opera- 
tion. 


A METHODS COURSE ORGANIZED 
AROUND PRIMARY SOURCES 


With a belief in the efficacy of direct 
teaching through the use of primary ma- 
terials, one may organize a liberalizing 
and practical course around such sources. 
The course in the teaching of composi- 
tion described below has already been 
developed in one college by means of 
these materials and aims. 

In this college there is a preliminary 
test of writing ability and an examina- 
tion of the students’ past records in all 
phases of English. There are strict stand- 
ards for admission to junior standing, 
with additional departmental require- 
ments for English majors and minors; 
these requisites are an assurance that 
members of the methods class have 
more than average ability in English. 
Achievement in other fields is also in- 


vestigated in order to draw on an exten- 
sive background for the work in English. 
Members of this course have short- 
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term subscriptions to three magazines: 
the Saturday Review of Literature, the 
English Journal, and Scholastic (the com- 
bined edition emphasizing both English 
and social studies). The Saturday Review 
is chosen for its contribution to personal 
growth; students accustomed to its at- 
tractive departments, its social outlook, 
its seasoning of humor, its feature arti- 
cles and editorials, and the guidance of- 
fered by its expert reviews will continue 
an adult interest in contemporary litera- 
ture after they have left college. Scholas- 
tic is noteworthy for its long years of ex- 
perience in meeting the preferences of 
high-school pupils, its progressive view- 
point, its useful supplementary material 
for English and social studies, and for the 
accuracy with which it is attuned to the 
pulse rate of high-school interests and 
vocabulary. The undergraduate is thus 
introduced to a publication which will go 
far toward making the classroom of the 
new teacher come alive with brisk men- 
tal activity. The English Journal is a 
continuing textbook in how to teach 
English. The future teacher who makes 
its acquaintance early in his experience is 
sure to grow in professional interest and 
will anticipate the coming of each issue 
as a friend indeed. It is a stimulator and 
guide to a lifetime career. 

In this course the principles of com- 
position teaching are studied, discussed, 
and exemplified. Experience is broadened 
by visits to art or textile exhibits; by a 
trip to the city to see a play, perhaps The 
Late George Apley; by a luncheon at 
which students are paired off in a con- 
versational game which can be used later 
as an ice-breaker in high-school groups. 
Through an examination of his own ex- 
perience in personal or creative writing, 
the English major learns how to provide 
for it in the secondary classroom. For 
instance, the methods students, as they 


listen to Wagner’s Die Walkiire, write 
whatever the music suggests; or they sit 
before a New Mexico scene by Peter 
Hurd and compose their response to the 
picture. College students can reproduge 
these situations in high-school classrooms 
as a stimulus to creative work. And by 
correcting sets ofminth-grade themes and 
children’s letters from the instructor’s 
collection and comparing the results with 
the corrections made by their classmates, 
they learn how to deal with pupil com- 
positions later. 

Curriculum study is begun by discus- 
sion and definition and is carried on by an 
examination of publications from repre- 
sentative school systems. The problem 
of the conservative, the middle-of-the- 
road, or the progressive viewpoint is 
argued. Students describe and appraise 
the programs of their own communities 
and consider what should be the position 
of a new teacher. The midsemester vaca- 
tion gives a chance for visits to the high 
schools in their home towns, with subse- 
quent reports to the college class. This 
exchange of ideas from actual knowledge 
forms a background for continuing 
study. The class takes advantage of op- 
portunities to hear curriculum specialists 
—such as Caswell or Schorling—who 
may visit the campus. The students 
realize the desirability of gaining insight 
into curriculum problems when they 
hear of actual cases such as that of a 
recent graduate who, after five months of 
teaching, was asked by the principal to 
outline a four-year course of study in 
English. 

In the carrying out of reading assign- 
ments several methods books are ex- 
amined and reported on, and by the 
middle of the semester the students are 
encouraged to buy one or more of them 
as the nucleus of a professional library. 
An exhibit of monographs from the Na- 
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tional Council publications encourages 
purchases at the reduced price to which 
students are entitled as junior members. 
The college textbook collection is in con- 
stant use—an assurance that no English 
major will go out to teach without pre- 
vious association with the instruments 
needed every day in high-school classes. 
An outline for comparing textbooks is an 
aid to judging them. The choice of books 
is a serious matter, when, as sometimes 
happens, a beginning teacher is given the 
responsibility of selecting English texts 
and supplementary reading for the small 
high school. 

In this methods course an hour a week 
is spent under guidance in the curricu- 
lum room of the college library, where 
students work on individual problems 
and meet for conferences. Guidance is 
also a feature of the observation of chil- 
dren at work in the junior high school on 
the campus. Suggestions for watching 
the first lessons are followed by later out- 
lines which provide for more detailed ob- 
servation and reports. Comments and 
anecdotal records are utilized in subse- 
quent conferences, which give an oppor- 
tunity for discussion with the demon- 
stration teacher. Informal observations 
are encouraged by assignments such as 
these: 

a) Watch a child absorbed in play by him- 
self. What engages his attention? What does he 
do? What does he say? What is he pretending? 

b) Watch a group of children at play. Who 
takes the lead? How does he do it? Observe the 
various actions and talk. Put the scene in writ- 
ing, quoting speeches directly as far as possible. 

c) Start a log of observation of a few selected 
boys and girls of high-school age. Add to it 
week by week until you have a record of inter- 
ests, actions, and language behavior for several 
months. 


Contacts with nationally known Eng- 
lish leaders and some participation in 
English organizations offer direct sources 
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of learning and broadened professional 

horizons. Students are presented to 

groups of English teachers in the vicinity 

and are given trips, whenever possible, to 

hear well-known speakers with expert 

knowledge. An awareness of contem- 

porary English leadership is fostered by 

an introduction to other successful 

teachers by means of photographs, 

anecdotes, and biographical materials 

such as these: 

“The National Council, 1911-36,” English 
Journal, December, 1936 

“The Baker Dinner,” Teachers College Record, 
March, 1934 

“A.A.,” Teachers College, Columbia University 

“How a Teachers College Professor Teaches,” 
George Peabody College for Teachers 

“And Gladly Teach,” Bliss Perry 

“A Goodly Heritage,”’ Mary Ellen Chase 

“Essays on the Teaching of English,” Harvard 
University Press, 1940 


A widening familiarity with fellow- 
teachers through actual and vicarious 
experience vitalizes the whole occupa- 
tional field for the undergraduate and 
illuminates the magazine reading and 
professional study of young teachers 
who are far from the great educational 
centers. 

The instruction is organized by the use 
of assignment sheets and outlines for 
reports and bibliography. For example, 
an outline of English activities is fol- 
lowed by this assignment: 

Use the accompanying list (“Typical Activi- 
ties in English’’) for a week’s observation of the 
communication of children. Check activities as 
often as they occur and add any which do not 
appear on the list. During a discussion period 
compare lists and share experiences. 


These materials provide for the study of 
essential techniques of teaching com- 
munication, with individual work to 
meet personal situations; the lesson and 
unit plans which are developed give each 
student an opportunity to work toward 
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creative teaching; these plans are cor- 
related with student-teaching whenever 
possible and tried out in the classroom. 
Such tangible features give the course 
substantial form without standardiza- 
tion and insure against scattered notes 
and random comments which may be the 
slight residue of a coufse which is more 
loosely conducted. 


The final examination is a practical 
extension of the direct teaching of the 
semester. The student brings with him 
all the materials assembled during the 
course—his magazines, his annotated 
bibliography, his notebook. He reports 
to the curriculum room of the library, 
where he is given his test paper, which 
contains one or two questions common 
to the group and an additional problem 
made to fit his individual situation. 
These questions draw on books and doc- 
uments available in the library and 
therefore test his habitual use of re- 
sources and his ability to select materials 
to help to solve a given problem. The 
answers reflect the maturity, the judg- 
ment, and the professional skill of the 
individual, his planning efficiency, and 
his mastery of principles. 

The questions given below are actual 
samples to indicate the variety of the 
problems used in testing. 


These are general questions: 


a) Write a letter to the editor concerning 
the use of either the English Journal or Scholas- 
tic in a methods course. What ideas has it given 
you for classroom work? How have you used it 
during the semester? Would you put it into the 
hands of pupils? Make a fair appraisal without 
feeling obliged to be complimentary. Unless 
you mark your answer “‘Confidential’”’ I shall 
feel free to send your letter to the editor. 

b) Select some phase of your prepared unit 
in composition and write an informal lesson plan 
for one period’s work to come at the beginning, 
middle, or toward the end of the unit. Include 
a brief appraisal or test to be used at the be- 
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ginning of the following day’s work. You may 
use any library materials available. 


Two individual questions (both asked 
of teachers in service) show how the 
problem is pointed toward the student’s 
personal situation: 


a) Using copies of the English Journal and 
other such helps, find ideas for materials and 
activities which you might use next September 
if you should again be put in charge of a 
double grade. Do not plan a unit; merely list 
activities and materials appropriate to such a 
situation and outline procedure. (This student 
spoke out toward the end of the test period, 
“Yd like to start teaching with these right 
now!’’) 

b) As you will have charge of the English de- 
partment next year, you will be called on for 
some curriculum work. Consider how a high- 
school English department might go about 
building its course of study. Do not attempt 
to outline actual materials, but suggest how 
teachers might proceed in their study and 
planning. List the steps to be taken in a small 
school with a good supervising principal, a 
sympathetic superintendent, and a group of 
six co-operative English teachers. Use the cur- 
riculum library and any other materials. (This 


student, abler than the other, produced a credit- 
able, workable outline.) 


Another test of preparation comes 
during the student-teaching term, and of 
course the later work in the public 
schools will furnish additional evidence 
of what the methods class has accom- 
plished. 


FOR THE RECORD 


The writer makes no claim that these 
ideas are wholly new and different. Many 
Council members are familiar with the 
matters here discussed and have em- 
ployed these methods and materials in 
their own courses with varied emphasis. 
It is difficult, however, to find publica- 
tions (other than college catalogues!) 
which attempt to tell what goes on in a 
course in the teaching of composition. If 
this discussion of sources and procedures 
encourages others to share their ideas in 
this field, it will have served its purpose, 
especially if it stimulates a more creative 
approach to teacher preparation. 


Election Notice 


The Nominating Committee of the College Section of the Council named at the Atlantic 
City Convention, November, 1946, are: George B. Parks, Queens College, chairman; 
E. E. Leisy, Southern Methodist University; and J. E. Fullington, Ohio State University. 
This committee presents the following lists of names for positions indicated. For Members 
of the Section Committee (three to be elected): Margaret M. Bryant, Brooklyn College; 
Charlton G. Laird, University of Nevada; Henning Larsen, University of Illinois; Floyd 
Stovall, University of Texas. To Represent the College Section on the Board of Directors of 
the Council (two to be elected): Edna Hays, Pine Manor Junior College; Merritt Y. Hughes, 
University of Wisconsin; Roger P. McCutcheon, Tulane University; John W. Dodds, 
Stanford University. The Constitution of the Council provides for other nominations by 
petition of fifteen (15) members of the Section presented to the Secretary of the Council. 
These petitions must be in by March 15. Election is by mail in May. 
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AMERICANS SEE THE ORESTEIA OF 
AESCHYLUS * 


The presentation of the Oresieia at the 
University of California’s Greek Theater in 
early June, 1946, was notable at large as the 
only recent staging of all three parts of the 
work at a single performance and in par- 
ticular for several special aspects and effects 
of the performance. The translation by 
George Thomson was used. 


The performances of the Oresteia were 
given in the late afternoon in the Greek 
Theater, which rests on the slope of the hill 
just east of the main part of the campus. 
Facing westward, a steep, semicircular tier 
of concrete seats incloses an “orchestra” 
circle about fifty feet in diameter. Beyond 
the circle is a long, high stage inclosed by a 
colonnade. Beyond the stage and around the 
amphitheater a grove of eucalyptus trees 
screens the theater area. Though the theater 
is Roman in general features rather than 
Greek, the placing of all the action in the 
“orchestra” circle, with a total acting area 
of 130 feet in diameter by inclusion of the 
steps to the diazoma, made it possible to 
present the drama under conditions com- 
parable to those of the original performance. 

The presentation was made in daylight, 
not only without loss from the absence of 
those effects which derive from modern 
lighting, but with a clear gain of simplicity 
and directness. There was also a clear gain 
of effect in the demand the large space put 
upon bigness of voice and the opportunity 
it afforded fér movement in scale with the 
vast sweep of the play itself. No masks, in 
which megaphones could have been placed, 
were used, and neither were footgear or 
headdress to exaggerate size. 

Accumulating intensity, rather than fa- 
tigue, was, in general, judged to be the re- 
sult of playing the three parts in immediate 
sequence with only a few minutes of musical 
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interlude between them. Though I think it 
is true that the emotion aroused by the play 
was in general on an ascending line, some 
specific passages appeared, at the perform- 
ances I myself saw, to create the greatest 
tension. They are as follows: In the Aga- 
memnon the three scenes, Agamemnon’s 
scene, Cassandra’s scene, and the scene after 
Agamemnon’s death. In the Choephoroe, 
the last half was distinctly more mov- 
ing, probably as the result of the generally 
mounting tension. In the Eumenides, again, 
the same was true. Markedly the tensest 
part in the whole play was the trial scene to 
the end. 

The two most considerable adjustments 
to modern theater conventions from what 
are generally regarded as the classical means 
and modes of presentation lay in reducing 
the length of the play by a third and em- 
ploying specially written music. The play 
was “cut” with the assistance of Greek 
scholars, so that compression without essen- 
tial loss was attained within a performance 
time of two hours and forty-five minutes. 
To the sense of all I have cornered on the 
matter, the philosophizing by the chorus 
was often deeply impressive. The choruses 
were cut somewhat, but no chorus was cut 
out, and every portion of thought and feel- 
ing in every chorus was kept. Of the total 
text, approximately one-third, or 1,382 lines, 
was cut; 2,413 lines were used. In general, all 
cuts were made within scenes; in any case, 
no structural element was completely cut 
out. 

This period, less than three hours, al- 
lowed for orchestral music, played by an in- 
visible orchestra behind the area of per- 
formance. The music not only was used for 
transitional purposes, but was also a fairly 
continual orchestral background, yielding 
both atmospheric and thematic values. It 
brilliantly supported the play, giving above 
all else a sustained lyric value which, it ap- 
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pears, is essential to the evocation of the 
spirit of classical tragedy for modern au- 
diences. The music was especially composed, 
and the musicians directed, by Leonard 
Ratner. 

In the presentation of the Oresteia the 
spectacular possibilities were minimized: the 
choruses were small, and there were few at- 
tendants or soldiers. The bare sand circle of 
the orchestra proved itself the perfect form 
for theater movement. The movement itself 
was varied and continuous, generally in- 
formal, but drifting occasionally and briefly 
into the formal. The student actors, condi- 
tioned to their roles by several months’ re- 
hearsal experience, gave vivid and, on the 
whole, satisfying performances. Few profes- 
sional organizations could show the imagina- 
tion and the devotion which resulted in the 
total unified and dedicated spirit of this 
presentation. 

The venture of presenting all three parts 
of this noblest of dramatic poems brought 
together teachers and students in the de- 
partments of classic languages and of Eng- 
lish, of music, and of dramatic art. The 
achievement is a striking demonstration of 
the possibilities of generous co-operation of 
the departments concerned with the hu- 
manities. It both expressed and was a meas- 
ure of the upsurging university interest in 
great drama of all ages, presented under the 
conditions of the theater in such manner 
that the antiquarian and historical confirm 
rather than vitiate the essential dramatic 
impulse and experience. 

In summary, the production achieved to 
a gratifying extent the major objectives set 
by Mr. F. O. Harris, under whose leadership 
theater on the campus of the University of 
California at Berkeley has moved to the 


forefront of the manifestations of the hu- 
mane historical and creative spirit. First, it 
was his objective to present the trilogy in 
effective theater terms, so that the wonder- 
ful sweep of Aeschylus’ great play, and the 
deep probing of it also, would reach a mod- 
ern audience. Second, it was his objective to 
make available to thousands of students and 
other members of the university community 
the experience of Greek drama in its essen- 
tially Greek aspects. In this connection the 
presentation gave a sense of the intensity of 
the ancient Greek drama. The audience, 
deeply moved, went away with the realiza- 
tion that trilogies were no passing entertain- 
ments, that they demand much of the per- 
formers but equally much of the audience in 
time, in range of feeling, and in physical 
energy. It is clear that the audience learned 
that when we speak of catharsis it is easy to 
overlook the physical and spiritual expendi- 
ture on the part of the audience which was 
an essential condition of the experience of 
spiritual purgation. It has been observed 
that the physical, emotional strains that 
modern man undergoes for prize fights, foot- 
ball games, and such are analogous to the 
physical and emotional strains that arose for 
the Greek in his theater. A third objective 
set by Mr. Harris, there is good reason to 
believe, was fully realized, namely, that the 
participants did, after a preparatory study 
of months, themselves have a creative and 
recreative experience of the highest educa- 
tional value. 

B. H. Lenman’ 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT BERKLEY 


* Reported at the Editor’s special request by the 
chairman of the English department in the Univer- 
sity of California. 
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NCTE Officers for 1947 


President: PortER G. PERRIN, Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. 


First Vice-President: THoMAS CLARK PoLLock, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York 3, N.Y. 

Second Vice-President: HARLEN M. Apams, State Teachers College, 
Chico, Calif. 

Secretary-Treasurer: W. WILBUR HATFIELD, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, 
Chicago 21, 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

THE OFFICERS, and 

ANGELA M. BroENING, Forest Park High School, Baltimore, Md. 

Harowp A. ANDERSON, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 

BERNICE LEARY, Board of Education, Madison, Wis. 

Irvin C. Potey, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 

TREMAINE McDowELL, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


COLLEGE SECTION COMMITTEE 
Chairman, TREMAINE McDowWELL, University of Minnesota; MARGARET 
Batt, Lakeville, Conn.; C. HopcEs, University of Tennessee; 
Rupotr Kirk, Rutgers University; J. PAuL LEonarp, San Francisco 
State College; Porter G. Perrin, Colgate University; Wittiam L. 
WERNER, Pennsylvania State College. © 


HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Irvin C. PoLey, Germantown Friends School; GREEN, 
Supervisor, Secondary English and Libraries, Tulsa; Carnot Hoviovus, 
3201 West Forty-first Street, Los Angeles 43; Lucia B. MirriELEEs, Uni- 
versity of Montana; WINIFRED Nasu, Dorchester High School for Girls, 
Boston; HELEN OLtson, Broadway High School, Seattle; Gzorcr SuLti- 
VAN, Long Island City High School, New York. 


ELEMENTARY SECTION COMMITTEE 
Chairman, BERNICE LEARY, Board of Education, Madison; Marion Ep- 
MAN, on leave; ANNIE McCowen, Colorado State College of Education; 
J. ConraD SEEGERS, Temple University; MartHa SEELING, Wheelock 
College, Boston; Cora Mar Smuumons, 1119 Polk Street, Amarillo, Texas; 
RutH STRICKLAND, University of Indiana. 
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Teachers of Enghsh Take a Fresh Look 


Souz seventeen hundred college, high- 
school, and (a few) elementary-school 
teachers of English assembled at Atlantic 
City, November 28-30, to consider ‘“‘Eng- 
lish for These Times.” In contrast to the 
“over the river and through the woods” 
blizzard with which Minneapolis presented 
the NCTE convention last year, the de- 
liberations at Atlantic City were attended 
by warm breezes and a friendly sun. It will 
be interesting to see what weather condi- 
tions San Francisco will produce for the 
1947 meeting. 

The first general session got under way 
Thanksgiving night. The visitors were 
greeted by Heber H. Ryan, assistant com- 
missioner of education for New Jersey, and 
by Floyd C. Potter, superintendent of 
schools, Atlantic City. Dr. Helene W. Hart- 
ley, president of the NCTE, delivered an 
address which did in fact strike a keynote 
for the many discussions, both formal and 
informal, which took place on the two days 
following. Dr. Hartley prompted the con- 
vention to think sharply about “some issues 
and implications” of “English for these 
times.”’ One of the chief factors which com- 
plicates our progress, she believes, is the 
variety of conceptions as to our purpose. At 
one end of a continuum, she said, is the 
teacher whose object is to transmit our store 
of learning so that the new generation shall 
not be disinherited. At the other extreme is 
the teacher who conceives of education as a 
last desperate hope of achieving organized 
human existence. In between are those with 
various other foci. We are challenged to 
unite with a more articulately defined com- 
mon purpose. Her inspiring address is not 
summarized further because she will speak 
for herself in the next issue of College Eng- 
lish.* That the address was effective was evi- 


* The full text of Dr. Hartley’s speech will be 
printed in the March College English. 


dent, for it was unmistakably clear through- 
out the Convention that all were frankly 
taking a fresh look at themselves and at 
their teaching and that much of their look- 
ing was being turned down the lanes which 
Dr. Hartley had indicated as needing ex- 
ploration. 

The two other papers read at the Thanks- 
giving session continued the president’s 
challenge to English instruction. Thus in his 
“Implications of Modern Linguistic Sci- 
ence” Professor Charles C. Fries declared 
that the new findings of linguistic science 
ought to be revolutionizing our attitude to- 
ward, and our methods of, teaching lan- 
guage at all age levels. Professor Theodore 
Morrison in his “It Is Earlier than You 
Think” illustrated why “our times’’ do not 
have an entity of their own. He pointed out 
that literature has been partisan from Isaiah 
to the Partisan Review, that, although it is 
inescapably moral, it presents us not with 
moral unity but with moral variety. “Liter- 
ature then,” he maintains, “must be con- 
sidered in its own character and in its en- 
tirety when we think of its place in educa- 
tion.’ 

Some plans and proposals as to how these 
issues might be met were presented at the 
general session on Friday morning. Profes- 
sor Porter G. Perrin, the Council’s presi- 
dent-elect, discussed ““Maximum Essentials 
in Composition”;3 Professor Harold A. 
Anderson Spoke on “Critical Thinking 
through Instruction in English’’;4 and Pro- 
fessor Dora V. Smith gave a report for the 
Commission on the English Curriculums 
which was both a stimulating summary of 


2 Both Morrison’s and Fries’s talks will appear in 
the March College English. 


3 Full text in March College English. 
4 Full text in February English Journal. 
5 Full text in February English Journal. 
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the past year’s findings and a call to help 
with the work which must be done. 

Students will improve in critical thinking, 
Professor Anderson believes, if English 
teachers provide them with normal situa- 
tions for genuine communication, if we give 
them a better understanding of language as 
a social institution and a psychological 
process, and if our instruction in grammar is 
radically reversed so as to develop induc- 
tively and thoroughly a few basic gram- 
matical principles and to apply these in 
many ways in building effective sentences. 

Dr. Smith, after explaining the organiza- 
tion of the committees of the Curriculum 
Commission, the members of which repre- 
sent a]l sections of the country and every 
level of instruction from preschool through 
graduate school, analyzed the Commission’s 
platform. Briefly, this states that our main 
problems are these: How can we attain con- 
tinuity within the English program? How 
can we attain continuity of growth for the 
individual? How can we integrate the lan- 
guage arts with all the situations in which 
pupils use language, at home, school, and in 
the community? How can we best relate the 
English curriculum to the adequate training 
of teachers? The urgent need, if the cur- 
riculum study is to be really fruitful, is, as 
Dr. Smith pointed out, for English groups 
throughout the country to carry on co- 
operative research in areas important to 
curriculum-making in English. Some of the 
studies which need to be made concern how 
young people grow in power to use language, 
the situations in which they use it, the skills 
and powers needed, the emotional and phys- 
ical factors; what constitutes growth in 
power to participate in group discussion; the 
needs of children and adults in the area of 
listening. The Curriculum Commission 
needs your help in exploring these and many 
other aspects of English instruction! 

Three luncheon meetings were held at 
noon on Friday. One was the open meeting 
of the Committee on Articulation to discuss 
continuity in language growth through the 
various levels of education; that of the Na- 
tional Association of Journalism Directors 
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was for its own members and for teachers 
interested in school publications; the third 
was for teachers and librarians interested in 
books for children. At the books-for-children 
luncheon authors were guests, and Frances 
Clarke Sayers, superintendent of the work 
with children, New York Public Library, 
spoke. What Mrs. Sayers had to say about 
the need for children’s books ‘“‘which really 
say something” had implications for other 
than writers and readers of children’s books. 
Mrs. Sayers is deeply concerned with the 
present danger of the spread of mass culture 
in the United States. She fears that the prog- 
ress of our American culture, which has al- 
ways drawn its strength from diversity and 
argument, is being halted by the process of 
mechanization. Factors which contribute to 
this are, for example, the big subscription 
lists of such magazines as Life, Look, and 
the Reader’s Digest—so many people reading 
the same thing and letting their opinions be 
molded by the same influence. Similar is the 
mass effect upon our thinking of the book 
clubs, of radio programs, and of advertising. 
We are being subjected to mass stimuli and 
are being lulled into a mass reaction. More- 
over—and here she flung her challenge at 
us—‘“‘teachers of English have contributed 
to this situation because they have taught 
English to serve other causes rather than for 
itself!” Morris L. Ernst’s The First Freedom 
should be required reading for all of us. 

The breadth and complexity of the con- 
vention topic was perhaps best indicated by 
the scope of the Friday afternoon confer- 
ences. In contrast to four section meetings 
of early Council conventions, there were this 
year seventeen simultaneous meetings. All 
of them, however, were focused upon “the 
response of the classroom and laboratory to 
the needs of English at this time.” From 
among the fifty-odd papers read, and the 
ensuing discussions, several distinct tenden- 
cies in current thinking and practice 
emerged. These were a vigorous probing of 
the values of English as well as the values of 
education; more discriminating thinking as 
well as more amiable co-operation between 
teachers at different levels of instruction; a 
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clearer perception of the need for the articu- 
lation of the English programs at the vari- 
ous levels; a keener interest in American 
literature; a growing interest in world litera- 
ture; and a very active interest in the better 
training of teachers at all levels and in par- 
ticular aspects of English instruction.® 

The customary banquet was omitted this 
year, and from the conclusion of the Annual 
Business Meeting, which followed the seven- 
teen conferences, until the evening interlude 
of music, poetry, and drama at eight, mem- 
bers had brief liberty to enjoy with good 
conscience the soft salt winds, the moon over 
the Atlantic, and the browned-out frip- 
peries of the Boardwalk. Many did and 
thought this temporary freeing of the mind 
from scheduled attentiveness had a tonic 
effect in preparing them for the evening’s 
program and the directors’ meeting after- 
ward. Others missed the sociability and pro- 
fessional camaraderie of the banquet but rec- 
ognized the democracy of making the Fri- 
day evening artistic program free so that all 
might enjoy it. 

Probably everyone present would agree 
that some of the most stimulating moments 
of the Convention came Friday evening 
during the presentation of LaTouche 
Robinson’s “Ballad for Americans” by the 
Atlantic City High School Glee Club and 
Orchestra. To teachers concerned with the 
revitalizing of our democratic heritage 
through effective teaching, there was a spe- 
cial poignancy in hearing and seeing such a 
buoyant group of young people give such 
artistic voice to the tenets of their faith. 

Robert P. Tristram Coffin and John 
Mason Brown, the speakers for this meet- 
ing, seemed for many reasons to be at the 
two extreme ends of the continuum which 
Dr. Hartley had described the night before. 
Coffin, with his walrus mustache, his 
plump rotundity sheathed in black, and his 
meditative explication of “How a Poet 
Works,” or at least how Coffin works, 
seemed to evoke the 1890’s when life was 


6 Several of these papers, those of particular in- 
terest to college teachers, will appear in the April 
and May issues of College English. 


less intense and a poet could preoccupy him- 
self with the spring, the making of willow 
whistles, a boy and a plow, and a hound 
on the church doorstep. However, in his 
poetic reminders of the progress of the sea- 
sons, of the small truths of humanity, of 
simple contrasts in nature and in people, he 
quietly implied that, after all, there are still 
fixed stars in the universe as well as atom 
bombs. 

John Mason Brown, on the other hand, 
spare, and tensely emotional, aptly de- 
scribed himself when he said that the gale of 
the modern world had carried him away. 
His topic was “Seeing Things.”’ He has seen 
much, in his army experiences around the 
globe, and in his travels since then, and he is 
deeply concerned about the apathy and 
ignorance of the people of this country con- 
cerning current events both at home and 
abroad. ‘Our minds,” said he, “‘are the most 
unused muscles in this country.”’ We are the 
only combatants of the war, he continued, 
who did not experience it at home, who have 
been asked to “‘imagine” war; and we don’t 
seem to be equal to the job. But what can 
you expect of a society where the radio 
broadcast of a ‘‘soap opera” in which the 
heroine is about to be killed off gets more 
letters from its hearers than any other pro- 
gram on the air? “The index of a nation’s 
culture,” said he, “the index of your success 
as teachers, is what its people do with their 
leisure.” Judging by the reading and radio 
tastes of the average American, we still have 
a big job ahead of us. Some of the books 
Brown recommended as important to his 
hearers both as teachers and as citizens 
were: Ciano’s Diaries, Orwell’s Animal 
Farm (“Don’t read it as a Republican!’’), 
Butcher’s My Three Years with Eisenhower, 
Elliott Roosevelt’s As He Saw It, Lewis’ 
Myths after Lincoln (not recent), Ann 
Petrie’s The Street, Margaret Halsey’s Color 
Blind, and Ferris Greenslet’s The Lowells 
and Their Seven Worlds. 

Meetings of the college, high-school, and 
elementary-school sections were held on 
Saturday morning. The general topic dis- 
cussed by the college section was “World 
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Literature for Citizens of One World.” Pro- 
fessor Roy P. Basler, chairman of the Col- 
lege Section of the Council, presided. Three 
papers were read: ‘The Literary Scholar in 
These Times,” by Hoxie Neale Fairchild; 
“The Place of World Literature in the Col- 
lege Program,” by Philo M. Buck, Jr.; and 
“Education for World Outlook,” by the 
Honorable Herbert F. Goodrich, judge of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Philadelphia. These papers, with a report of 
the discussion which followed them, will all 
be published in the April issue of College 
English. 

About 175 persons were present at one 
time at this meeting, and others came and 
went. Professor W. L. Werner of “Penn 
State, reporting for a committee asked to 
suggest persons to be elected to the Section 
Nominating Committee, proposed E. E. 
Leisy, Southern Methodist University, and 
J. E. Fullington, Ohio State. These two 
were elected by the members present, and 
George B. Parks, Queens College, was 
chosen by the Council’s Executive Commit- 
tee to work with them. These three will pro- 
pose candidates for the College Section 
(steering) Committee and for Council direc- 
tors-at-large representing the College Sec- 
tion. The election will be by mail ballot in 
May. 

The annual luncheon, Saturday, was 
very festive. The bouquets were gay, and 
the Atlantic City High School Trio played 
pleasant chamber music throughout the 
meal. Max Herzberg, chairman of the Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Radio, made the presen- 
tation of the second annual NCTE Radio 
Award. “‘Last year,” he said, “we gave a 
single award for general excellence to 
C.B.S.’s ‘On a Note of Triumph,’ Norman 
Corwin’s lyric drama to mark the close of 
the war. This year we sought to bring our 
awards into much closer connection with our 
own activities in the classroom, and we 
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therefore decided, with the approval of the 
Executive Committee, to make two awards, 
one to the program that most helpfully cor- 
related with our work in teaching reading 
and writing, another to the program most 
helpfully correlated to speaking and listen- 
ing.” The awards were given, in the first 
instance, to the C.B.S. radio presentation of 
Laurence Olivier’s performance of Shake- 
speare’s Richard the Third, and, in the sec- 
ond, to the A.B.C.’s “America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air.’’ They were accepted by 
Edward R. Murrow, vice-president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, and by 
George V. Denny, the Town Meeting’s 
well-known moderator, for the American 
Broadcasting Company. The first luncheon 
address was by Howard Fast, novelist and 
biographer, whose subject was “American 
Literature and the Democratic Tradition.’’? 
Murrow, in his discussion of ‘‘The Pursuit of 
Peace,” declared that during the preceding 
eighteen months we had made no appreci- 
able progress toward peace. One reason for 
lack of progress has been the unwillingness 
of the American people to recognize the fact 
that the fabric of the pre-war world—its 
political, social, and economic fabric—has 
been shattered. While the United States 
relapses into conservatism, the rest of the 
world is moving to the left—how far left, 
in each country, depending upon the extent 
of the hunger there. Throughout the rest of 
the world the conflict is between socialism 
and communism. We are outside. We are 
fat. The other countries are lean. We need 
not expect any country to base its policy for 
the future on gratitude for what the United 
States did during the-war, no matter how 
sincerely that is appreciated. We must sub- 
stitute intelligence for experience. The prog- 
ress of peace will depend on how much we 
are willing to pay—in national sovereignty 
as well as other things. 
1 This will appear in March College English. 
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Books 


In Brief Review 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The New World: The First Pictorial Report on 
America. Edited by Steren Lorant. Duell, 
Sloan. Pp. 280. $20. 


These paintings, never before published, are re- 
produced in full color, together with De Bry’s 
Virginia with twenty-three engravings and De Bry’s 
Life in Florida with forty-two plates after the paint- 
ings by Le Moyne. These unpublished paintings 
were the work of John White, whom Raleigh asked 
in 1585 to paint some pictures of the New World. 
Eighty thousand words of text with one hundred 
illustrations. Lorant is also the editor of Lincoln: His 
Life in Photographs, published recently. Fascinating 
Americana. Size 9 by 12. 


Pavilion of Women. By Peart S. Buck. Day. Pp. 
316. $3.00. 


Pearl Buck has returned to the Chinese scene, but 
in this book most of the action takes place in a great 
house with a series of courts, the residence of four 
generations of a landed family with many more or 
less devoted servants who are practically slaves. 
Mme Wu dominates the family and the story. The 
book is a Literary Guild choice, and Wings prints an 
excellent short article by the author which tells “the 
story behind the story.”” Mme Wu, Pearl Buck says, 
is the eternal woman, who happens to be Chinese but 
is everywhere, in search of her own selfhood. Men, 
she says, are invariable. The Chinese have never 
believed that marriage is a personal affair. To them 
family and obligation to life come first. The reader is 
in danger of being swept along by a dislike or dis- 
approval of Mme Wu as an individual but may upon 
reflection, particularly if Miss Buck’s “Story’’ is 
available, find wisdom in this study of an old and 
awakening China, of woman and her relation to man, 
of her craving for selfhood and individuality. 


Kaputt. By Curzio MALaparte. Dutton. $3.75. 


An Italian journalist, reported to be a former 
friend of Mussolini, was an early eyewitness to the 
brutalities practiced by the Germans in Europe. His 
bitterness seems to prove his loyalty to the Allies, 
and his accounts of suffering Europe are considered 
authentic. Powerful and compelling. One critic says 
that it should be read if we are ever to understand 
the spiritual shambles which is Europe. 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 
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Experiment in Rebellion. By Cuirrorp Downey. 
Doubleday. $3.75. 


By the author of Bugles Blow No More, a novel 
about Richmond during the Civil War. This novel of 
the same scene is straight history. There are accounts 
of Richmond under fire, slave markets, military 
strategy, diplomacy, discussions of the Confederate 
cabinet and of Jefferson Davis, etc. Little is omitted. 
However loyal his southern viewpoint, Dowdey is 
critical of disloyalty in the ranks and of southern 
leadership. Historically interesting. 


Balzac. By Steran Zwetc. Viking. Pp. 404. $3.75. 
Book-of-the-Month Club choice for December. 


An entertaining biography, with more stress 
upon the exuberance of the man than upon his work, 
of the novelist whose amorous and financial esca- 
pades during those years in which he was writing 
thrillers and famous novels amused and excited 
much of Europe. Illustrated with family likenesses. 


Keller’s Continental Revue. By WINIFRED BAMBRICK. 
Houghton. $2.75. 


A colorful emotional orgy is this story of the 
adventures of Kathia and Tania, and Peter whom 
they love, against the background of a lavish Euro- 
pean revue just before the war. Three hundred actors 
and actresses at work in their own uninhibited world. 
There is even a huge snake. Might not make good 
neighbors—but lots of fun to read about. 


Temptation. By Joun PENN. Creative Age. $3.00. 


This story—not a pretty tale—is of a fatherless 
Hungarian village boy who learned from observation 
that he must fight and lie and steal to get all he 
wanted. He became a bellboy in a luxurious hotel 
and viewed a decadent Europe with a peasant’s bit- 
terness. Temptation was his daily fare. Sexy, tough, 
shocking, and convincing. 


Love: A Garland of Prose and Poetry. Edited by 
WALTER DE LA MARE: Morrow. $5.00. 


An anthology of more than seven hundred selec- 
tions in prose and verse, covering every phase of 
love. There is a lengthy introduction. A “Golden 
Treasury of Love,” Edward Wagenknecht calls it. 
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The Complete Poems and Stories of Edgar Allan Poe. 
2 vols. Edited by Artaur Hopson QvuINN. 
Knopf. Pp. 1146. $10.00, boxed. 


A beautifully designed two-volume set. Twelve 
full-color illustrations and eight line drawings by E. 
McKnight are superb. Included are all of Poe’s tales 
and poems, with thirteen critical essays, a selection 
from “Marginalia,” and the “Narrative of Arthur 
Gordon Pym of Nantucket.” Bibliographical notes 
by Edward H. O’Neill. 


On Being Fit To Live With: Sermons on Post-war 
Christianity. By Harry Emerson FospIck. 
Harper. Pp. 219. $2.00. 


Twenty-five sermons, all delivered during a two- 
and-one-half-year period, 1944-46. Dr. Fosdick 
never ceased to preach a practical triumphant re- 
ligion. The gist of the postwar problem, he says 
simply, is “being fit to live with”—being fit to live 
with all peoples, all nations, and with one’s self. 


Edward Eggleston: Author of “The Hoosier School- 
master.”’” By WILLIAM Perrce RANDEL. King’s 
Crown Press. Pp. 319. $3.50. 

Mr. Randel calls Eggleston the first American to 
write successfully of the commonplace and drab 
realities of humble life. Speaking of his many inter- 
ests and his social crusades, the author says: “Dur- 
ing much of his life he was like a patrol probing for 


weak spots in enemy lines.’’ Always he was worn by 
visions of further obligations, but he never lacked 
courage and zeal for truth. This American biography 
(1837-1902) is an interesting addition to any library 
of Americana. 


Mark Twain: The Letters of Quintus Curtius Snod- 
grass. Edited by E. E. Letsy. University Press in 
Dallas. Pp. 76. $2.00. 


A group of ten letters printed by the New Orleans 
Daily Crescent in 1861. Although never acknowl- 
edged by Twain, the nom de plume of “Quintus 
Curtius Snodgrass’’ and some internal evidence indi- 
cate that he wrote these letters, several of which 
satirize military life and training. There is reason to 
believe that Clemens was in the Confederate service 
for a short time. 


Residence on Earth: And Other Poems. By PaBLo 
Nerupa. Translated by ANGEL FLores. New 
Directions. Pp. 205. $3.50. 

Pablo Neruda of Chile is called by many critics 
the greatest poet writing in the Spanish language 
today. He has had an international career and was in 
Madrid during the civil war. English and Spanish 
texts appear on facing pages. 


Life Line to a Promised Land. By Ira A. Hirscu- 
MANN. Vanguard. $2.75. 


The author was sent to Europe as special repre- 
sentative of the United States Department of State 
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to save Jewish and other refugees in the Balkans. 
His headquarters were in Turkey. Without drama- 
tizing his experiences, he tells simply of what he saw 
and accomplished. 


The Plotters. By Joun Roy Cartson. Dutton. $3.50. 


By the author of the much-discussed Under 
Cover. This book is an equally violent exposé of the 
plotters who now seek to pave the way for the 
Fascists. He traces the growth with facts and figures 
of organized and unorganized groups whom he dis- 
trusts—a mild word. Not pleasant reading but sig- 
nificant. Believe it or not. 


The Fair Field. By JouN Moore. Simon & Schuster. 
$2.75. 

A well-executed study of an English country 
town, 1913-44; of its slums, its scholars and ec- 
centrics, of the far too many and their loyal reaction 
to their country’s call for men. 


Land of the Dakotahs. By Bruce NELSON. University 
of Minnesota Press. $3.75. 


Hunters’ interest in the Dakota region, the pro- 
posed Missouri flood control, and the present vogue 
of American regionalism make this a timely book. 


The Best American Short Stories of 1946. Edited by 
Marta Fotey. Houghton. $2.75. 


Both new and established authors are repre- 
sented. An annual selection from well-known maga- 
zines. 


The Collected Writings of Ambrose Bierce. Introduc- 
tion by CLrrton Fapman. Citadel. $4.00. 


“In the Midst of Life,’’ “The Devil’s Diction- 
ary,’ “Can Such Things Be,” “Fantastic Fables,” 
and others are included. There is an excellent biog- 
raphy. 


A Treasury of Laughter. Edited by Louts UNTER- 
MEYER. Simon & Schuster. $3.95. 


Over a thousand pages of stories, poems, boners, 
epigrams, etc., gleaned from witty writers from 
Thackeray to Thurber and Dorothy Parker. Sure to 
please. Book-of-the-Month Club dividend. 


U.S.A. 3 vols. By JoHN Dos Passos. Houghton. 
$10.00, boxed. 


A de luxe illustrated edition in three volumes of a 


classic written for another generation that faced dis- 
illusionment after a world war. 


The Chrysanthemum and the Sword. By Ruth 
Benepict. Houghton. $3.50. 


A penetrating study of the Japanese mind and 
culture, with emphasis upon some paradoxes of be- 
havior, particularly during the late war. 
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The Mademoiselle Handbook. By MARY HAMMAN and 
Eprtors OF “MADEMOISELLE.” Whittlesey 
House. $2.00. 

Selections from Mademoiselle, helpful to career- 
minded young women. Dress, appearance, and 
grooming; office behavior; job-finding and job- 
holding; keeping a home going—all are discussed 
frankly. Illustrated. 


Thirty Stories. By Kay Boyie. Simon & Schuster. 
$3.50. 

These stories are the author’s own choice as her 
favorites. They have the unusual charm of theme 
and expression we expect of the author of Avalanche, 
A Frenchman Must Die, and Pale Horse, Pale Rider. 


The Best Plays of 1945-46. Edited by BuRNs 

MANTLE. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 

The annual yearbook of the drama. Included are 
State of the Union, Dream Girl, Deep Are the Roots, 
The Magnificent Yankee, Home of the Brave, Born 
Yesterday, O Mistress Mine, Lute Song, Rugged Path, 
and Antigone. 


The Noble Voice. By MARK VAN DoreEN. Holt. $3.00. 

Studies of ten great heroic poems in various liter- 
atures, beginning with the Jiiad and ending with 
Wordsworth’s Prelude. In the Preface, Mr. Van 
Doren says Homer, Dante, and Chaucer are his 
heroes. 


Shakes peare Arranged for Modern Reading. Edited by 
FRANK W. CALEy and VAN H. CARTMELL. Illus- 
trated by ROCKWELL KENT. $5.00. 


Included are all Shakespeare’s plays, the best 
of his sonnets, and abridgments of Venus and Adonis 
and The Rape of Lucrece. The intention is to leave 
celebrated lines intact and to omit abstruse and 
obsolete passages and allusions. Printing, binding, 
and illustrations are beautiful. 


Southern Exposure. By STELSON KENNEDY. Double- 
day. $3.00. 

This thirty-year-old southerner believes that his 
region has been exploited by a comparatively small 
group. He does not hesitate to condemn the men 
sent to Washington. This is an angry book, an in- 
dictment of well-organized southern interests. 
Provocative despite some faults. 


The Story of Jesus in the World’s Literature. Edited 
by Epwarp WAGENKNECHT. Creative Age. Illus- 
trated by Fritz KrepeEL. Pp. 544. $5.00. 

Prose and poetry in which 177 well-known writers 
have expressed themselves on the life and influence 
of Christ. Arranged to give logical continuity. 


The Island. By Francis Bretr Youne. Farrar, 
Straus. $3.50. 


The history of Great Britain in verse, from its 
first appearance out of the sea to Hitler’s attempted 
invasion and the Battle of Britain. William Rose 


Benét calls it one of the big things that have come 
out of England in verse. By the author of They Seek 
a Country, White Ladies, etc. 


Art News Annual 1946-47. Edited by Starr oF 
“Art News.” Crown. Pp. 170. $2.50. 


Thirty-two plates in full color, one hundred 
etchings, drawings, and photographs. The Gardner 
collection of paintings is featured. There are beauti- 
fully illustrated articles on “Sports,” “Art as an 
Inspiration for Fashion,”’ etc. Size 9 by 12. 


In the Forests of the Night. By James Ripe. A. S. 
Barnes Co. $3.00. 


A spicy narrative of the adventures of two Eng- 
lishmen who with Leica cameras went into the 
jungles of Central Africa to take close-up pictures of 
the animals. Over one hundred photographs. There 
seems to be a demand for bird, big-game, and hunt- 
ing books, and this is a good one. 


A River Never Sleeps. By Roperick L. Haic-Brown. 
Morrow. $4.00. 


A chronicle of a fisherman’s life in British Co- 
lumbia, with stories about fishing in other north- 
western rivers and lakes and in some English 
streams. Illustrated. Good reading which satisfies a 
popular demand. 


Gauguin. American Studio. $7.50. 


A portfolio of colored woodcuts suitable for fram- 
ing. Plates are 13 by 17 inches. 


Walden. By Henry Davin THorEAv. Edited by 
Epwin W. TEALE. Dodd, Mead. $5.00. 


A handsome edition compiled by a great natu- 
ralist. The complete text of Walden, with lengthy 
introduction and interpretive comments on each 
chapter. One hundred and forty-two photographs. 


A History of Russian Art. By Cyrit W. E. Bunt. 
Studio. $5.00. 
Two thousand years, and two hundred illustra- 
tions, of Russian art in all its phases. 


Lake Champlain and Lake George. By Freperic F. 
Van pe Water. “American Lakes Series.” 
Bobbs-Merrill. Pp. 381. $3.50. 


A history of this gateway from Canada to the 
United States from the earliest attempts of the 
Iroquois, French, British, and Americans to conquer 
the country to the present time. Thirty halftone 
illustrations. End maps. 


When I Was a Child: An Anthology. Edited by 
EDWARD WAGENKNECHT. Dutton. $4.00. 


Autobiographical memories of childhood by rep- 
resentative writers, including A. A. Milne, Joseph 
Hergesheimer, John Ruskin, Henry Adams, and 
others. Introduction by Walter de la Mare. 
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William Blake. American Studio. $10.00. 


A portfolio of nine 13 by 17 reproductions of 
Paradise Lost illustrations now in the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Finely printed, with color 
realistically reproduced. 


The Great Religions of the Modern World. Edited by 
Epwarp F. Fury. Princeton University Press. 
$3.75. 

A history and analysis of the great religions which 
may be contributing forces in preserving civilization. 

Written by representative authorities on each creed. 


Norman Rockwell, Illustrator. By ArtHur L. Gup- 
TILL. Watson Guptill Publications. $10.00. 


Fifty Rockwell illustrations in full color, along 
with a large number of halftones and line engrav- 
ings. Preface by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Descrip- 
tive captions by the artist. For teachers we recom- 
mend the illustration “Ichabod Crane.” 


People in Quandaries: The Semantics of Personal Ad- 
justment. By WENDELL JOHNSON. Harper. Pp. 
532. $3.00. 


A study of the ills of society through personal 
problems arising out of man’s propensity to talk 
himself into difficulties that would not otherwise 
exist, “the language of maladjustment”’ and its per- 
suasive effects upon individuals and societies. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


The Correspondence of Thomas Percy and Richard 
Farmer. Edited by CLEANTH Brooks. Louisiana 
State University Press. Pp. 218. $3.50. 


The second in a series of volumes containing the 
correspondence of Thomas Percy, several more of 
which are in preparation under the general editor- 
ship of Professor Brooks and David Nichol Smith. 
Already published are the letters between Bishop 
Percy and Edmund Malone. The correspondence be- 
tween Percy and Richard Farmer, author of the 
famous Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare, consti- 
tutes a main source of our information concerning 
Percy’s work on his Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry. The letters contain also many references to 
other of his literary projects and to well-known per- 
sons of his day. 


The Love-Game Comedy. By Davip Lioyp STEVEN- 
son. Columbia University Press. Pp. 259. $3.25. 


A scholarly study concerned with love and court- 
ship in literature from the Middle Ages through the 
time of Shakespeare. The conflict between the ideal 
of romantic love and real love as a controlling force 
in life and literature is analyzed, and certain of 
Shakespeare’s plays gain a new interpretation by 
way of this approach. 

The Religion of Dr. Johnson: And Other Studies. By 

Wiiuram T. Carens. Oxford University Press. 

Pp. 137. $2.50. 


A fresh little book of five scholarly essays written 
in an amiable style by a Scotch clergyman. The first 
gives the book its title. “John Newton: A Vindica- 
tion” examines the records of the relations between 
Newton and Cowper; two others deal with memora- 
ble episodes in the religious annals of Scotland; and 
the fifth discusses “The Constituents of a Good 
Hymn.” 


The Ante-bellum Charleston Theatre. By W. STANLEY 
Hoote. University of Alabama Press. Pp. 230. 
$3.50. 

A history of the Charleston, South Carolina, 
theater from 1800 to 1861. Two-thirds of the volume 
comprise complete chronological indexes of plays, 
players, and playwrights. These are prefaced by a 
historical account dealing with only the most impor- 
tant theatrical events and relating them to the cul- 
tural development of the city. A careful and valuable 
chapter to the history of the theater in America. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Current Thinking and Writing: First Series. By 
JoserH M. BacHetor and L. Henry. 
Appleton-Century. Pp. 212. $2.50. 


A book of readings, almost all of which do not 
appear in other textbooks, designed to test and im- 
prove reading ability, increase vocabulary, and aid 
in composition. The contents are divided into five 
categories: “The Challenge of College,” “Nature 
and Science,” “Portraits: Real and Imaginary,” 
“Selections: Descriptive and Narrative,” and “Es- 
says: Familiar and Formal.”’ Immediately following 
each selection are questions to test comprehension 
and suggestions for studying style, writing themes, 
and improving vocabulary, etc. The method of these 
varies with each selection, but almost all answers 
must be written, and the questions are so couched as 
to demand precise information. The study questions 
are printed on perforated sheets, with spaces left for 
the answers. 


English Literature in Fact and Story. Rev. ed. By 
Georce F. Reynowps. Appleton-Century. Pp. 
547. $2.50. 

The original edition has been completely recon- 
sidered, and this new edition has many changes. Re- 
sults of the research of the last fifteen years have 
been incorporated, as has also a new chapter on 
“The Later Victorians,” and one on the events and 
authors from 1914 to 1945. Some of the illustrations 
have been changed for more effective ones, and a 
whole new section of pictures has been added. The 
basic plan of the original, however, has been pre- 
served. 


Basic Principles of Speech. Rev. ed. By Lew SARETT 
and WiLirAM TRUFANT Foster. Houghton Mif- 
flin. Pp. 604. $3.25. 

A well-known textbook brought up to date by the 
inclusion of new illustrative material and new exer- 
cises, 
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T WAS not so long ago that a professor who decided that the 
freshman English course did not have to be composition, or 
the sophomore course a historical survey of English literature, 
was regarded with some amazement. This particular theory 
is no longer the property of the advance guard, because of the 
experiments of such professors and the books which grew out of them. 


Such a pioneering book is READING POEMS, which had its beginnings 
more than ten years ago in an experimental course given by Wright Thom- 
as at the University of Wisconsin, called ‘Studies in Poetry.’ Professor 
Thomas made use here of the ideas of I. A. Richards, and the criticisms 
written by his students—some of whom were graduates—convinced him 
that Richards’ theories about the inadequacy of students’ comprehension 
in reading poetry were well founded. By 1938 his plans for a book based on 
his experiences with these classes had taken shape, and Stuart Gerry 
Brown shortly joined him as a collaborator. 


Their book appeared in 1941, and was promoted as a text for the course 
usually called ‘Introduction to Poetry’ or ‘Poetry Appreciation’ and given 
primarily for sophomores. As such it produced a distinct sensation. The 
editors and publishers hoped, however, that it might eventually come into 
more basic use—that it might give a new vitality to the freshman course 
and provide a really thorough foundation for the study of literature. 


This hope is rapidly being realized. READING POEMS is now in its 
seventh printing. Each semester brings new orders and re-orders which 
have run into thousands for a single institution. It is as good a book for 
sophomores as it was at the beginning; it has now been proved that it is 
not too difficult for freshmen. And it is more than ever a book in which its 
publishers take great pride. 


READING POEMS: An Introduction to Critical Study 


Edited by Wright Thomas and Stuart Gerry Brown 
Both of Grinnell College 


795 pages . over 300 poems 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


115 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 


| 
$3.00 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


Current Thinking and 


Writing By JOSEPH M. BACHELOR 
and RALPH L. HENRY 


His collection of representative contemporary thinking serves a double pur- 
pose. It not only provides the freshman English student with reading ma- 
terial which stimulates thought and serves as excellent models for composition, 
but also tests his comprehension of what he has just read through a variety of 
exercises, presented in work-sheet form, which require precise and accurate an- 
swers in writing. Among the contemporary writings selected for study are typi- 
cal selections from the works of Sinclair Lewis, Irwin Edman, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Hervey Allen, John Erskine, Stewart Holbrook, John Gunther, Donald 
Culross Peattie, John Steinbeck, Jesse Stuart, Louis Bromfield, Santayana, 
Drew Middleton, and Ernie Pyle. 73” X10", 397 pages. 


Teaching English Usage 


By ROBERT C. POOLEY 


HIS compact textbook for college courses in the teaching of English and 
speech draws together all the information available on the background and 
method of effectively teaching correctness in English usage. It defends the posi- 
tion throughout that correct English is determined by practice rather than by 
rule, and therefore requires a relative rather than an absolute standard of usage. 
Part I presents the point of view of the modern linguist toward the functions of 
language and the standards of usage. Part II describes in detail 100 or more spe- 
cific items of usage which are in dispute, determining the present status of each. 
Part III is a brief teaching manual giving practical and detailed instruction in 
teaching English usage on the elementary, junior, and senior high school levels. 
I2mo, 265 pages. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York I, New York 
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NEW ENGLISH TEXTS 


From Reading to Writing 


By JOHN M. KIERZEK 


This book of readings, with exercises in workbook form, 
bridges the gap between reading and writing. It includes 42 
selections which are, with the exception of essays by New- 
man and Thoreau, by contemporary writers. Each selection 
is a complete literary unit, and of approximately the same 
length as the assignment which the student will be requested 
to write on the same subject. This avoidance of any sizeable 
discrepancy between the length of treatment given by a 
professional writer, and that which is expected from the stu- 
dent, is a feature of this book which should prove to be ex- 
ceptionally valuable to both teachers and students. The 
book also contains study questions, a wide variety of exer- 
cises and tests, and a “‘Writing Laboratory.” 


To be published in December $2.00 (probable) 


Patterns for Living 


Part I, Alternate Edition 
By CAMPBELL, VAN GUNDY & SHRODES 


This new alternate edition of Part I contains over forty new 
selections, about thirty-five of which replace the selections 
of the original edition. The book follows essentially the 
same plan as the original Part I. 


To be published in April $3.75 (probable) 
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Second Edition 


A MODEKN READER 


EDITED BY WALTER LIPPMANN AND ALLAN NEVINS 


Essays on present-day life and culture. The new edition contains many 
up-to-date, provocative essays by distinguished authors. These new es- 
says, together with those retained because of their continued social and 
literary importance, afford a broad survey of the best writing on topics 
engaging the serious attention of college students today. 676 pages. $3.50 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston NewYork Chicago Atlanta SanFrancisco Dallas § London 


A college students’ reading list 


The most satisfactory, most popular general reading list for col- 
lege students is 


Good Reading 
compiled and annotated by the Committee on College Reading 
and sent postpaid even now when costs are so high for only thirty 
cents, with 25% discount on ten or more copies. 
Ten years later, graduates will be grateful for your directing 
them to it. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 West Sixty-eighth Street Chicago 21 
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